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The Undying One; and other Poems.. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8%, London, 1830. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 

(UNPUBLISIED.) 

Mrs. Norton’s is not a name new to the world. 

She has already delighted the lovers of poctry 

by her “ Sorrows of Rosalie,” and comes again 

before them with renewed claims to their fa- 
vour. She has now fully proved herself to be 

a person of surpassing endowments of mind ; 

and we have no hesitation in predicting, that she 

will be ranked among the literary worthies of 
the nineteenth century. 

“The Undying One” is unquestionably a 
poem of extraordinary power. ‘There is a force 
and daring about it, which stamps it as the 
production of no ordinary pen. It combines 
vast profundity of thought, a rich profusion 
of imagery, a lofty dignity of sentiment, a flexi- 
bility and tenderness, with a nervous energy 
of description, to be found only in the high- 
est productions of modern genius. The ex- 
treme depths of human affections and of human 
sympathies have been sounded, and all their 
infinitely-diversitied operations seem to have 
been unfolded, to the acute perceptions of the 
fair author before us. The promise of future 
excellence which her volume gives, (for we un- 
derstand Mrs. Norton to be still very young,) 
justifies us in pronouncing that she will stand 
second to none of the female poets of her age. 
She has powers of the highest order, and with 
her deep insight into the varied developements 
of human passion, her accurate discrimination 
of all the secret springs of human emotion, 
with her mastery over the mysterious economy 
of that sublimer portion of our nature in which 
the soul only is active, from which all our 
finest feelings derive their tone and tempera- 
ment, she may boldly rely upon her own re- 
sources. She need not waste her endeavours to 
make thereputation ofothers the prop of her own. 
We say this, because she has, in some degree, 
given her practical sanction to the prevailing taste 
for imitating Lord Byron in that dark moodiness 
of tone, by which most of his writings are so 
strikingly characterized. Nay, even her choice 
of subject is in this respect unhappy: it par- 
takes of all the sombre and repulsive mystery of 
the German School, which that poetic Pluto, the 
author of “ Manfred,” delighted to throw over 
everything which he touched. 

We repeat, that Mrs. Norton’s subject is not 
happily chosen :—it is deficient in moral beauty ; 
it possesses no stimulating interest; it awakens 
no refined raptures, no elevating emotions; it 
exhibits no Pharos to cheer us through the gloom 
with which it surrounds us. The whole, more- 
over, is broken, as it were, into masses; and there 
is a certain appearance of incompleteness, in 
consequence of the continual change of metre, 
which gives an idea of negligence or want of 
skill. Mrs. Norton probably adopted these me- 
trical changes, by way of producing an agreeable 
diversity; but she has certainly lost in unity 
what she has gained in variety ; and it is always 
a hazardous experiment to violate one of the 
fundamental laws of composition, from the fear 
of being too uniform. No one ever complained 


of the uniformity of Homer or Milton: they 





exhibit an endless variety, although they never 
deviate from the heroic measure. Mrs. Norton’s 
poem is so disjointed—so broken into fragments, 
as to have the appearance of a mere olio of shreds 
and patches. This we regret, as it possesses 
such high claims to our admiration. 

We have no hesitation, however, in acknow- 
ledging that, in our opinion, the author of 
“The Undying One” is destined to confer a 
higher degree of honour upon her vernacular 
poetry, than she has even yet done. Let her 
only follow the best models, (for, as a model, 
we think Lord Byron the very worst, in spite of 
his pre-eminent and mighty genius,) and she 
will yet excel what she has already so gloriously 
achieved. We honour her talents, for they are 
talents immeasurably above the common order, 
and we therefore feel anxious for her success. 


“ The Undying One,” we have already said, as 
a mere story has no great claim to praise. The 
hero may be identified, as we should imagine, 
with the “ Wandering Jew ;” he is, at all events, 
a “son of thecircumcision ;”—nor is this the only 
point of resemblance: he bears “a charmed 
life,’ being doomed, for some untold crime, to 
the curse of ceaseless existence. The poem 
opens with his meeting by moonlight, Linda, a 
young bride, whose brother had violently urged 
her into a forced marriage. The undying one 
reveals to her, the only being save one, to whom 
he had ever made the dreadful disclosure, the 
fearful secret of his doom. In his relation he 
chiefly dwells upon the several objects to whom 
he had become attached, and the invariable 
misery of his alliances with them. One lovely 
creature died as soon as she heard from his lips 
the confession of his wretched condition. An- 
other wife he murders in mercy, simply from the 
charitable wish of securing her from the even- 
tual misery of a connexion with such a mysteri- 
ous being as himself. The first three cantos of 
the poem are devoted to the recital of his ter- 
rible destiny. The fifth discovers Linda and her 
lover on the sea, fleeing from the vengeance of 
a justly-incensed husband and brother. The 
fugitives are overtaken, the pursuing bark 
closes upon the pursued; at this moment a flash 
of lightning strikes the steersman of the latter 
dead ;, Isbal seizes the helm, turns his vessel, 
dashes her prow into the stern of his enemy, 
and sinks her: one wild shriek announces the 
despair of the drowning sufferers. One wretched 
being is rescued from the waves—he curses his 
preserver, and plunges again into the boiling 
waters. The curse is heard: Isbal’s ship shortly 
takes fire ; all chance of escape being cut off, 
he trusts himself to the sea, with Linda in his 
arms, and after a lengthened struggle with the 
stormy elements, bears her to the shore a corpse. 
The undying one is once more left alone. 

Thus ends this dark, mysterious story. The 
moral, as we have before said, is defective. We 
must confess that we think Linda, to say the best 
of her, a very imprudent young lady; for, although 
she had been forced into a marriage with the 
man whom she detested, in our minds, to use a 
familiar apothegm, she only “jumped from the 
frying-pan into the frre,” in running away from 
a mere man to the arms of something very like 
ademon. The absence of all verisimilitude is 





the great defect of this story; but, as we have 
already said, it abounds with a profusion of ex- 
quisite poetry. In spite of its defect in point of 
subject, we feel assured that the poem will be 
an undying one. We shall proceed to justify our 
eulogium by a few extracts. These must be, 
necessarily, short and unconnected, as our space 
will not admit of our giving portions sutticiently 
long even to mark the outline of the story. 


The following passage occurs among some 
reflections made by Isbal on the miseries of 
human life:— 

Yet is there freedom in a distant clime, 

Where freedom dwelleth to the end of time ; 
And peace, and joy, and ignorance of fear, 

And happiness—but oh! not here! not here! 
Not in tuis world of darkness and of graves, 
Where the strong govern, and the weak are slaves. 
Thou, whose full heart would dream of liberty, 
Go out beneath the solitary sky 

In its blue depth of midnight—stand and gaze 
While the stars pour on thee their gentle rays; 
And image, if thou canst, unto thy soul 

A little part of the most wondrous whole 

Of all that lies beyond—/here no dark strife 
Destroys the creatures of the God of Lite ; 
Zhere no ambition to be made more great 
‘Turns the pure love of brothers into hate. 

Fach hath his place assign’d him like the stars 
Up im the silent sky, where nothing wars. 


We give another specimen, of a different 
character, but of still greater beauty. 


«One eve at spring-tide’s close we took our way, 
Vhen eve’s last beams in soften’d glory fell, 
Lighting her faded form with sadden’d ray, 
And the sweet spot where we so loved to dwell. 
Faintly and droopingly she sat her down 
By the blue waters of the Guadalquivir ; 
With darkness on her brow, but yet no frown, 
Like the deep shadow on that silent river. 
She sat her down, | say, with face upturn’d 
To the dim sky, which daylight was forsaking, 
And in her eyes a light unearthly burn’d— 
The light which spirits give whose chains are break- 


ing! 
And, as she gazed, her low and tremulous voice 
in murmuring sweetness did address the earth, 
With mournful rapture, which makes none rejoice ; 
And gladness, which to sorrow doth give birth. 
. 2 > . . 


“ She pansed—and on the river bent her glance, 

As if she loved to see the waters dance, 

And dash their silver sparkles on the shore 

In mockery of Ocean’s giant roar. 

And a half smile lit up that pallid brow, 
As, casting flowers upon the silent stream, 

She watch’d the frail sweet blossoms glide and go 
Like human pleasures in a blissful dream. 

And then, with playful force she gently flung 
Small shining pebbles from the river's brink, 

And o’er the eddying waters sadly hung, 
Pleased, and yet sorrowful, to see them sink. 

* And thus,’ she said, ‘ doth human love forget 
its idols—some sweet blessings float away, 

Follow’d by one long look of vain regret, 
As they are slowly hastening to decay ; 

And some, with sullen plunge, do mock our sight, 
And suddenly go down into the tomb, 

Startling the beating heart, whose fond delight 
Chills into tears at that unlook’d-for doom. 

And there remains no trace of them, save such 
As the soft ripple leaves upon the wave; 

Or a forgotten flower, whose dewy touch 
Reminds us some are withering in the grave! 


The passage in which Isbal’s son-in-law—for 
one of his wives had been a widow—reproaches 
him with the mystery of his life, is very fine. 
Breathe not the words, she loved thee : true, she loved : 
In that her virtue, not thine own, is proved. 

She loved, because the purity within 

Her gentle heart was ignorance of sin. 

Praise be to Heaven, she died! [ little thought 
Such words should to my secret soul be taught 5 
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But I would how! them to the assembled world: 
Praise be to Heaven, she died ! nor saw thee hurl’d 
From out the haunts of men with fear and hate, 
Like a wan leper from the city’s gate ! 
Praise be to Heaven, she died! nor saw thee stand 
With shrinking quivering form, and nerveless hand— 
The cowardice of guilt within thy heart, 
And shaking thee—all devil as thou art! ° 
Go !—the poor leper, scarr'd, and pale, and wan, 
And driven groaning from his fellow man ; 
Trailing his loathsome languid limbs afar, 
And gazing back where all his loved ones are— 
The loved, who love him not:—oh! he is free 
From ill or sadness, when compared with thee. 
hough all forsake him as he helpless lies, 

And, straining his dim eyes, doth wonder where 
Are those who should watch o’er him as he dies, 

Cool his hot mouth, and soften his despair : 
Though in the dust with agony he rolls— 
His is the body’s plague, and thine, and thine—the 

soul’s ! 


The following is a picture of great originality 
and truth :— 


1 saw the inconstant lover come to take 
Farewell of her he loved in better days, 

And, coldly careless, watch the heart-strings break— 
Which beat so fondly at his words of praise. 

She wasa faded, painted, guilt-bow’d thing, 

Seeking to mock the hues of early spring, 

When misery and years had done their worst 

To wither her away. The big tears burst 

From out her flashing eyes, which turn’d on him 

With agony, reproach, and fear, while dim 

Each object swam in her uncertain sight, 

And nature’s glories took the hue of night. 

‘There was, in spite of all her passion’s storm, 

A wild revolting beauty i: her form ; 

A beauty as of sin, when first she comes 

‘To tempt us from our calm and pleasant homes. 

Her voice, with the appealing tone it took, 

Her soft clear voice, belied her fearless look : 

And woman’s tenderness seem’d still to dwell 

In that full bosom’s agonizing swell. 

And he stood there, the worshipp’d one of years— 

Sick of her fondness—angry at her tears ; 

Choking the loathing words which rose within 

The heart whose passion tempted her to sin; 

While with a strange sad smile lost hours she mourns, 

And prays and weeps, and weeps and prays by turns. 


We regret that the whole passage is too long 
for extract. 


The following is above all praise :— 


She stood beside the waters, but her eyes 

Were not upon the river, nor the skies, 

Nor on the fading things of earth. Her soul 

Was rapt in bitterness—and evening stole 

Chill o’er her form, while yet with nerveless hand 

She sought to throw her burden from the land. 

T'was pitiful to see her strive in vain, 

Rise sternly up, then melt to love again ; 

With horrible energy, and lip compress’d, 

Hold forth her child—then strain it to her breast 

Convulsively, as if some gentle thought 

Of all its helpless beauty first was brought 

Into her ’wilder’d mind—the soft faint smiles, 

Whose charm the mother of her tears beguiles, 

Which speak not aught of mirth or merriment, 

But of full confidence, and deep content, 

And ignorance of woe :—the murmur’d sounds 
Which were to her a language, rise up now— 

And, like a torrent bursting from its bounds, 
Swell in her heart, and shoot across her brow, 

Oh! she who plans its death in her despair, 

Hath tended it with fond and watchful care ; 

Hath borne it wearily for many a mile, 

Repaid with one fond glance, or gentle smile : 

Hath watch’d through long dark nights with patient love, 

When some light sickness struck her nestling dove ; 

And yearn’d to bear its pain, when that meek eye 

‘Turn’d on her, with appealing agony ! 

Look on her now !—that faint and feverish start 

Hath waken’d all the mother in her heart : 

That feeble cry bath thrill’d her very frame :— 

Was it for murder such a soft heart came? 

She will not do it.— Fool! the spirit there 

Is stronger far than love—it is despair ! 

Mothers alone may read that mother’s woe : 

Her heart may break—but she will strike the blow. 

Once more she pauses ; bending o’er its face, 

Calm and unconscious in its timid grace : 

‘Yhen murmurs to it by the chilly wave, 

Ere one strong effort dooms it to the grave. 


We now quote one of the finest passages in 
the volume. 


One night a dream disturb’d my frenzied soul. 
Methought, to Miriam I confess’d the whole 

Of what thou know’st, and watch’d her young glad face, 
‘That on her brow her feelings I might trace. 
Methought that, as I gazed, the flushing red 

Once more upon her cheek and bosom spread, 

As when she told her love ; and then—and then— 
(How strongly does that vision rise again!) 

Each hue of life by gradual shades withdrew, 

‘Till ev’a her dark blue eyes seem’d fading too, 





Paler and paler—whiter and more white 
}azing upon me in the ghastly light, 

His features grew ; till all at length did seem 

Like moving marble, in that sickly dream, 

Except the faded eyes; they faintly kept 

The hue of life, and look’d on me, and wept. 

And still she spoke not, but stood weeping there, 

‘Lill | was madden’d with mine own despair— 

And woke. She lay beside me, who was soon 

To perish by my hand: the pale clear moon 

O’er her fair form a marble whiteness threw, 

And wild within my heart the madness grew. 

1 rush’d from out that chamber, and I stood 

By the dim waters of the moon-lit flood ; 

And in that hour of frantic misery, 

1 thought my vision told how she would die, 

Pining and weeping.—I return’d again, 

And gazed upon her with a sickening pain. 

Her tair soft arms were flung above herhead, 
And the deep rose of sleep her cheek was tinging : 

The tear which all who follow me must shed, 
Slept ’neath the lashes which those orbs were 


fringing. 
And there she lay—so still, so statue-like— 
I stagger’d to her— 
1 lifted up my desperate arm to strike— 
Linda—I slew her! 
Once—only once—she faintly strove to rise; 
Once—only once—she call’d upon my name ; 
And o’erthe dark blue heaven of those eyes, 
Death, with its midnight shadows, slowly came. 
That tone’s despairing echo died away ; 
The last faint quivering pulsation ceased 
To thrill that form of beauty, as it lay 
From all the storms and cares of life released ; 
And I sat by the dead. Fast o’er my soul 
Adream of memory’s treasured relics stole. 
And the day rose before me, and the hour, 
When Miriam sat within her own sweet bower, 
The red rich sunset lighting on her cheek ; 
Afraid to trust herself to move or speak, 
Conscious and shrinking—while I strove to trace 
Her bosom’s secret on her guileless face. 
I turn’d to press her to my burning heart— 
I that had slain her—Wherefore did I start? 
Cold, pure, and pale, that glowing cheek was laid, 
And motionless each marble limb was lying : 
Closed were those eyes which tears of passion shed, 
And hush’d the voice that call’d on me in dying. 
Gone !—gone !—that frozen bosom never more, 
Press’d to mine own, in rapture shall be beating: 
Gone! gone! her love, her straggles—all was o’er, 
Life, weary life, would bring for us no meeting ! 


We must find room for one more extract, that 
in which the pursuing ship founders. 


A bark—a bark comes tossing o’er the wave, 
(On the dark face of heaven, more darkly seen,) 
Rigit on the vessel’s course, while ev’n the brave 
Shudder for breath : what doth the helmsman mean ? 
Onward she comes—by raging wave and wind 
Helplessly driven with a meteor’s speed : 
Almost she touches :—is the helmsman blind, 
That of such danger he doth take no heed ? 
Well doth ke know that ship, whose eye hath watch’d 
All the long day; and now doth glaring stand, 
His only fear that heaven perchance hath snatch’d 
His deep revenge from out his desperate hand. 
She comes !—a shock—a hollow whirling sound— 
A wail that o’er the troubled waters went 
Of many howling voices: a harsh sound 
Of the keel grating o’er that bark’s descent ; 
And all was over !—Oh ! in those few words 
How much of agony, and hope, and fear, 
And yearnings after life, and treasured hoards 
Of young hearts’ feelings, cease and disappear! 
All—ali wasover! what, we may not know ; 
But, looking back, in our own breasts we feel 
Much perish’d, with the separate all of those 
Who sank beneath that vessel’s grating keel. 
And with them perish’d Linda’s brother stern, 
And the young bridegroom in his hour of youth ; 
And Linda feels her brain and bosom burn— 
Oh! it had madden’d her to know the truth! 
‘The murderous truth, that he she loved—for whom 
And for whose love she broke her plighted troth, 
With strong and ruthless hand prepared the doom, 
Which sickens her to dream upon—for both. 
But as it was, she gazed into his face, 
And round upon the black and empty space, 
And then with shudderings cold she bow’dher head, 
And gazed upon the waters. 


We must now close our remarks upon this 
delightful volume. We have candidly stated 
what we conceive to be its defects, yet these are 
so overborne by its excellencies as to appear 
like the few dark spots sometimes observable in 
the sun’s disk, but which are almost lost in the 
surrounding brightness. The smaller poems we 
think generally inferior to the larger one, we 
have therefore confined our extracts to the 
latter. 





HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Manuel de Histoire de la Philosophie. Traduit 
de |’ Allemande de Tennemann, par V.Cousin, 
Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres del’ Aca- 
démie de Paris. 2 tomes. Paris. 


Tue history of philosophy is neither more nor 
less than the history of the various attempts 
which have been made by man to unravel the 
secret of his own existence, and of that of all 
other beings. For the vulgar such a history can 
have no charms: it speaks of no battles; it 
details no negotiations; it describes no man- 
ners ;—it has, in short, no relation to the events 
which take place upon the external theatre of 
this world: it turns solely upon the transactions 
of that other world which man bears about within 
him, and without which the vast universe of form 
and matter would be but as a corpse from which 
the spirit has fled. For a certain order of minds, 
however,sucha history has charms inexpressible ; 
there being many,who, not content with observing 
those phenomena which chase each other like 
shadows over the earth, desire to detect the spirit 
of nature at work, and to contemplate those secret 
springs which put all these outward forms in 
motion. 

In composing a history of this kind, the greatest 
difficulty appears to lie in the abridging of the 
various systems, so as to present to the reader a 
view of them which shall be at once concise and 
intelligible. Systems difficult to be coneprehended 
in their full developement, become of course in- 
finitely more obscure when reduced to that skele- 
ton form in which we generally find them in 
histories of philosophy. The most that can be 
done by an historian, is to extract from each 
system the primary idea, or central point, as it 
were, around which all the other ideas that 
make up the body of the theory cohere or revolve : 
and this, in many instances, is ably done by ‘Ten - 
nemann; in others, however, he is less fortunate, 
and appears only to darken what was before ex- 
cessively obscure. This, it must be acknowledged, 
seems to be inevitable in abridgments; though, 
by neglecting altogether the notions of certain 
pretenders to philosophy, whose labours have in- 
dubitably added nothing valuable to the science, 
he might have left himself more room to enlarge 
upon the truly important. We cannot at all, 
indeed, perceive the advantage of occupying our- 
selves with the inferior speculators in philosophy 
—men devoured by the desire of reputation, 
without being endowed with the power to acquire 
it. In such writers we only perceive the feeble 
reflection of a part of the ideas of great men, just 
as we behold the image of a portion of the uni- 
verse ina mirror. Little minds discover nothing. 
The truths which a lofty intellect cannot reach, 
are not to be plucked by a dwarf. It is the fruit- 
lessness of the study of such writers which fre- 
quently, we suspect, disgusts men with philo- 
sophy itself. But mediocrity in every science 
is barren, and can only keep up an appearance 
of fertility to the eye by perpetually transferring 
to itself the ideas of others,—just as persons are 
compelled continually to transplant fresh shrubs 
and vegetables into an uncongenial soil. It is 
the conceptions of genius only which have the 
principle of life and fecundity in them. It is 
these which warm, move, delight, and enlighten 
us. They are like fruit yet upon the bough, with 
all their ripeness, bloom, and beauty upon them ; 
whereas, when borrowed, mawled, handled, and 
hawked about by second-hand philosophers, they 
resemble exceedingly those withered apples which 
we find upon the stalls. Some persons appear 
to philosophize merely to kill time ; others have 
no object but fame: but the man of a truly phi- 
losophical genius is impelled to these profound 
speculations by the desire of accounting to him- 
self for the phenomena by which he is surrounded. 
From the darkness which still hangs over these 
things, however, after three thousand years of 
reseacch and study, it would appear that Nature, 
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after all, is in reality inscrutable—that she is the 
goddess whose veil no mortal hath yet lifted. 
We seem, therefore, only to amuse ourselves with 
conjecturing the forms of things between which 
and us a curtain is drawn,— : 
*« Unpierceable by power of any star !’” 

Be this, however, as it may, it is part of our des- 
tiny to be thus employed. We are irresistibly 
attracted towards these great questions, as moths 
towards the light, and frequently with the same 
fate. Nevertheless, it affords unspeakable plea- 
sure to the soul to wander up and down after the 
beautiful form of nature, which flits before it over 
“the wilderness of this world,” like a phantom, 
never out of sight, but never overtaken. 

In the preface to his translation of this work, 
M. Cousin endeavours to point out the track 
which philosophy ought henceforward to pursue ; 
but in doing this he appears to fall into some- 
thing not very unlike absurdity. In the first 
place, there are, he says, but three paths in 
which the science can proceed; but after enu- 
merating these three paths, he informs us that it 
is impossible it should move inthe first. There 
are, therefore, in reality, only two paths; fora 
road over which it is impossible to travel is very 
much like no road at all. The thing which M. 
Cousin rightly judges impossible to be performed, 
is, for philosophy to renounce its independence, 
and return, under the banners of authority, to 
the condition in which it was placed during the 
Middle Ages. It may hereafter return, under 
the pressure of imperious necessity, to the de- 
graded condition in which it then stood ; but it 
cannot do so voluntarily, whenever it pleases. 
All these things come to pass in their appointed 
time. We cannot be on the opposite spokes of 
the wheel at the same moment. We must have 
patience. 

Of the two courses of which he conceives it 
possible that philosophy may select one, the first 
is, to persevere in the old track of inventing sys- 
tems, or, in his way of putting the thing, to con- 
tinue to beat about in the circle of worn-out 
systems, which reciprocally devour one another, 
like the Irish cats which ate each other up, all 
but the tails. The second is, to go about begging, 
and knock at the door of every ancient system 
for a morsel with which to dish up a kind of 
composite philosophy. The latter is the method 
he recommends, for he himself is a composite 
philosopher. For our own part, however, we 
think with Tennemann, that nothing bespeaks so 
much poverty of intellect as this eclectic method, 
which has always grown into fashion during those 
periods of transition, when, after violent exer- 
tion, the efforts of genius have been relaxed, and 
nature has appeared to pause before placing a 
new race of brilliant spirits upon the theatre of 
the world. M. Cousin talks of winnowing all the 
systems of philosophy which have ever existed, 
and picking out the few grains of truth contained 
in each, as if we had now discovered some infal- 
lible method of distinguishing truth from error. 
Who, however, could guarantee that by this 
means we should not select more errors than 
truths; and thus make cur patchwork more 
mischievous than any other system? But no real 
philosopher will ever think for a moment of such 
a mode of procedure. The only method worthy 
of a great man is boldly to interrogate nature 
once more, aided by all the inventions, and en- 
lightened by all the discoveries of past times. 
It does not seem reasonable, however, to expect 
that civilization should put man in the secret of 
existence, by subjecting nature, as it were, to 
the torture, and watching the phenomena which 
pain and pleasure produce upon her outward 
form. ‘There is a spirit in the universe which 
reveals itself to man’s spirit, but only in propor- 
tion to the earnestness, and purity, and great- 
ness of the soul. Hence all systems are neces- 
sarily in a state of mutation. Genius invents a 
philosophy for itself, which is nothing more than 





the tout ensemble of its peculiar views of nature ; 
and you might as well attempt to make your shoe 
fit all the world, as to cause mankind to adopt 
your system of philosophy. The art of philoso- 
phizing may be taught; but philosophy itself, 
like the principle of life, loses its features in 
transmission, and in allying itself to a new 
character adopts a new form. Light is light 
everywhere—but it appears very different when 
reflected from an emerald, and when playing on 
the cheek of beauty. The philosophy of Plato 
differed from that of Socrates—Aristotle’s from 
Plato’s—Theophrastus’s from Aristotle's. Each 
great spirit impressed its own image on the 
body of ideas which had gathered round it, as it 
were, in its passage through life; and the sys- 
tems they sent forth into the world were nothing 
more than the collection of their peculiar notions 
bound together by their own individuality. 

Setting aside its recommendation of the Eclec- 
tic method, and the trifling little slips above- 
mentioned, M. Cousin’s preface is very ably 
written, and contains a very fair character of 
the work itself. 

Tennemann commences his history with a 
general introduction, in which he explains, 
perhaps somewhat too technically, the nature 
and aim of philosophy, and offers his idea of 
what a history of this science should be. It is 
easy, even from the first page, to discover that 
the author was not only profoundly learned in 
the science, the history of which he had under- 
taken, but that he was possessed, moreover, of 
sufficient extent and vigour of intellect to appre- 
ciate with more than ordinary correctness the 
numerous systems that presented themselves 
before him. In order, as he observes, to satisfy 
a rational curiosity, the aim of a history of phi- 
losophy should be faithfully to represent the 
movements of the philosophical spirit, whether 
those movements were retrogressive or forward, 
and the gradual developement of philosophy as 
a science. Without naming Brucker, he con- 
demns his absurd fancy for an antediluvian phi- 
losophy, and opposes with great good sense 
another equally unfounded, but still very gene- 
rally prevalent syste’ _ which derives all philo- 
sophical knowledge from some primitive philo- 
sophical people ; for, as he justly remarks, the 
aptitude for philosophy is natural to the human 
mind, and therefore could never belong exclu- 
sively to any nation. It was among the Greeks, 
however, he continues, that the true philosophi- 
cal spirit arose, notwithstanding that they may 
have received the first elements of civilization 
from other nations. Their fertile, original genius, 
the appearance of which forms an epoch in the 
history of philosophy, or, more properly, with 
which its history commences, first raised philo- 
sophy to the rank of a science, and created for 
it that language in which its propositions are 
still couched in all the countries of the world. 
Without denying a certain species of wisdom to 
the oriental nations, Tennemann refuses to grant 
them the possession of a philosophy worthy of 
the name,—contending that all their knowledge, 
enveloped in symbols and mysteries, rather bore 
the mark of divine revelation, than of human 
thought. Nevertheless, as a knowledge of the 
ideas, whether religious or philosophical, which 
prevailed in the East during those periods pre- 
ceding the birth of philosophy, might be of 
great utility, he presents the reader with a brief 
outline of their history, and refers in the most 
ample manner to those sources where more com- 
plete information may be obtained. Commenc- 
ing with the Hindoos, the most ancient of exist- 
ing nations, and whose history and opinions 
have commanded considerable attention in Ger- 
many, he describes the notions which sprung 
up, and acquired the name of philosophy among 
them, and then passes on to the opinions of the 
other ancient nations of Asia, inhabiting Thibet, 


China, Persia, Chaldea, Egypt, Palestine, and 





Pheenicia. He then comes to the Greeks, and 
the history of philosophy, properly so called, 
commences, 

Tennemann agrees with the vulgar in deriving 
the arts and civilization of Greece from fo- 
reigners, as if it were necessary to borrow from 
others the knowledge of the uses of the mind, 
any more than of the uses of the body. It is 
nowhere argued, we believe, that it was the 

Egyptians or Phoenicians who taught the Greeks 
to walk, to see, to eat, to clothe themselves, or 
to beget children; and why it should have been 
necessary for those foreigners to teach this in- 
genious people the fact, that if you throw the 
seeds of plants into the earth, they will grow— 
to express their joy in songs—and the fear of 
superior beings in religious worship, is more 
than we can conjecture. That certain Egyptians 
may have landed at a very early period in Greece, 
and obtained permission to settle there, we 
grant; that they civilized the natives, we deny ; 
and we are greatly surprised, that a keen, per- 
spicuous, and bold reasoner, like Tennemann, 
should have lent this hackneyed theory the 
sanction of his respectable name. 

Having paved the way by his able and learned 
introduction, the author comes to the proper 
subject of his history, which he divides into three 
parts; of which the first contains the History of 
Ancient Philosophy, from six hundred years be- 
fore Christ, to the end of the eighth century of 
the Christian era;—the second, the History of 
the Scholastic Philosophy, or the Systems of the 
Middle Ages;—and the third, the History of 
Modern Philosophy, down to our own times. 

The great man, with whose labours the history 
of the first period commences, is Thales, who 
may be justly termed the father of philosophy. 
From the moment in which this philosopher 
began to publish his notions concerning the 
Divinity, and the origin of the world, down to 
the period of the extinction of Grecian liberty, 
a succession of great men arose in Greece, who, 
as if in emulation of each other, employed their 
splendid original powers in the study of nature, 
and gave birth to those systems which, variously 
modified, have continued to govern the world 
ever since. The rational study of this period 
of the history of philosophy, is therefore the 
most useful, as well as the most pleasant, of all. 
The human mind never wrestled naked with 

iature in any country but in Greece. There, 
no man feared to put forward his opinions, how~ 
ever wild or unfashionable they might seem. 
Timidity was not in vogue, and hypocrisy was 
unnecessary. Originality was everything. Of 
the more early schools of philosophy, however, 
we know but little or nothing with certainty. 
Thales wrote nothing: Anaximander, Phere- 
cydes, and Anaximenes wrote, but their works 
are lost; and it is not until we come to Socrates 
and Plato that we walk upon firm ground. Pre- 
viously, however, to their time, various schools 
had acquired immense celebrity; and, among 
others, the Pythagorean, or Italic school, which 
had diffused its active and fertilizing principles 
far and wide through Greece. Religion, politics, 
morals, and literature, had felt its ennobling 
and purifying influence. 

The observation which Tennemann makes 
when he comes to the Pythagorean sect, is ex- 
ceedingly judicious. “The peculiar difficulties 
(says he,) of this part of the history of philo- 
sophy, and which demand the critical spirit, and 
the most vigorous caution, are, in the first place, 
the want of all original authorities, and the 
abundance of such as are apocryphal ; secondly, 
the mysterious obscurity which surrounds the 
person, character, and plans of Pythagoras and 
his association ; thirdly, the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing, with certainty, what belongs in par- 
ticular to the master, from that which was the 
work of his school ; and, lastly, the re-establish- 
ment of this school, at a later period, with difs 
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ferent characteristics.” Nevertheless, he en- 
deavours to lay before the reader a rational 
view of this profound system of philosophy. But 
when a system of this kind is stripped of its 
forms, and reduced to its naked principles, it 
also in some measure loses its characteristics, 
and becomes eminently liable to misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In admitting, however, the existence and 
moral attributes of God, the immortality and di- 
vine nature of the soul, and the principal duties 
of morality, the Pythagorean system tended 
powerfully, as we have said, to elevate and en- 
noble human nature, and prepared the way for 
the Platonic philosophy, which carried the doc- 
trine of spiritualism as far, at least, as is con- 
sistent with common sense. Even the Eleatic 
school, with its pantheistical idealism, seems to 
have sprung by opposition from the Italic sys- 
tem; but the speculations upon the 7d éy Kar’ 
22 0x2)y, difficult of comprehension at best, be- 
come absolutely unintelligible by abridgment. 
What, therefore, Xenophanes meant by a being 
which was neither limitable nor illimitable, 
neither in action nor at rest, is more than we 
can conjecture ; and Tennemann having, to the 
best of his ability, stated the opinions of this 
philosopher, carefully abstains from attempting 
to explain them. Parmenides, Melissus, and 
Zeno, developed, enlarged, and perfected this 
system; and, what was stil! more, accustomed 
their countrymen to meditate, to reason, to con- 
verse, upon the most abstruse questions, and 
gradually enriched with new terms an eminently 
expansive and flexible language, which, when 
thrown, as it were, over ideas, seemed, Jike wet 
drapery, only to show off their forms to more 
advantage. Heracleitus, with his primary fire, 
his perpetual flux of things, and many other ex- 
traordinary ideas; and Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, with their atoms and their void, followed, 
and threw open to mankind a new world of spe- 
culations. Then came Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
mene, and with his vovc, or regulating spirit, 
gave anew turn to the philosophy of the period. 
Not venturing, however, to depart from the re- 
ceived opinion respecting the eternity of matter, 
or conceiving that it would be as irrational to 
derive everything from one principle as from 
another, he admitted two first principles of 
things—the one active, the other passive ; and 
by the action of the former upon the latter, 
successfully explained the origin of the world. 
Mind, or spirit, he taught, was the apy?) rij¢ 
xuvjjoewe, and pervaded all matter, as the soul 
pervades the body. His system, which was too 
new and extraordinary to be readily received, 
was taught, with some modifications, by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, and by Archelatis. About the 
same period Empedocles revived and modified 
the system of Heracleitus, which he explained 
in a philosophical poem, of which some few 
fragments still remain. He seems to have had 
some indistinct perception of the laws of at- 
traction (geAia), and of the centrifugal force 
(veixoc) ; but we are ignorant of the extent of 
his knowledge, as well as of the true character 
of his philosophy. 

While the philosophers were cautiously, pa- 
tiently, and leutosty conducting their re- 
searches into the laws of nature, a set of men 
sprung up, endowed with lively fancy, with ver- 
satility of mind, with eloquence, but, above all 
things, with unshrinking boldness, who seized 
upon the domain of knowledge, for the purpose 
of extracting gold from its bowels. These were 
the sophists. From many causes the moderns 
have generally formed an erroneous idea of these 
men. They imagine them to have been mere 
trifling declaimers, devoid of learning and genius, 
and relying wholly for success upon a knowledge 
of the powers of language, and on the charms 
of style. Independently, however, of the argu- 
ments in their favour, to be deduced from this 





very knowledge,—for to comprehend the mecha- 
nism of language, and to create a style, are no 
easy tasks,—we have abundant proofs of the 
superior intellectual endowments of the sophists. 
If they did not invent new systems, they pene- 
trated with infinite acuteness into the very core 
of all those which existed, discovered their 
strength and their weakness—made themselves 
masters of all that could be said for or against 
them—and succeeded in their endeavours to 
unveil and popularize whatever truths or false- 
hoods were concealed in the recesses of the 
schools. In speaking of these extraordinary 
men, it is not their powers of mind, but the use 
they made of them, that we should condemn; 
and even here, we must take care lest, while we 
are thinking only of overwhelming a few old 
Greeks, who are no longer in a position to care 
a jot for our censure, we should at the same 
time strike certain respectable individuals among 
our contemporaries, whose characters it would 
be a nice task to distinguish from those of the 
sophists of old. In applying themselves to study, 
these men were not actuated by that pure love 
of truth, or that thirst for wisdom or virtue, 
which is the primum mobile of the real philo- 
sopher. They thought, they wrote, they de- 
claimed, they lived for the people,—or rather, 
for themselves. It was enough for them, if they 
amused their readers or auditors, and got money. 
In modern times, they would have written 
novels, or mock histories, or licentious poems, 
or books of mystical devotion. 'To accommodate 
themselves to the taste of the age they lived in, 
they declaimed on the origin of the world, and 
on the principles of vice and virtue, which they 
very soon succeeded in utterly confounding. 
Tennemann’s account of these men, singularly 
just as far as it goes, is precisely calculated to 
cause the desire to know more concerning them ; 
but the sources whence such knowledge is to be 
derived are few and scanty, and inaccessible to 
the mere English reader. 

The sophists, however, as Tennemann very 
justly observes, performed one essential service 
for philosophy, by forcing the human mind to 
reflect deeply on its own nature, in the hope of 
discovering a solid foundation for philosophy, 
and certain principles of morality, religion, and 
truth. <A new order of things was established 
in the domains of intellect, chiefly by the in- 
strumentality of the healthy and vigorous genius 
of Socrates. Theory began to clothe itself, as 
it were, in flesh and blood, and, transmuted into 
practice, to mingle in the daily concerns of life. 
Speculation projected itself still farther than 
ever into the metaphysical sphere, but dogged, 
if we may so speak, in all its movements by 
doubt, its energies were subjected to a more 
severe discipline, while the ardour for original 
research continued to operate with undiminished 
influence. 

(Having brought down the history of philo- 
sophy to this important epoch, we shall break 
off, and resume the subject in the ensuing 
number.) 





Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the Old School. By 
a Lady. London, 1830. Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Turis work answers well to its title, being in 
reality the memoirs of a gentlewoman, who has 
lived a long t!me in the world, and seen not a 
little of it in her own sphere,—and who, in de- 
scribing in her lively garrulous manner the scenes 
she has witnessed, and whatever has interested 
her during life, which she thinks will be accept- 
able to the public, has made a very pleasing and 
even clever book. 

These memoirs are the real autobiography of 
the authoress, Mrs. M‘Taggart, now an elderly 
lady, who has from childhood lived in what may 
without affectation be called good society, and 
has deservedly been considered an intelligent 


and accomplished person. Besides this general 
| character, she has been so far literary in the 
course of her life as to write several tragedies 
and a comedy, which, she tells us, were read in 
MS. by the Princess Elizabeth to the late Queen 
Charlotte, and which were afterwards published 
in “The Rejected Theatre,” having been edited 
by Mr. Galt. So far, Mrs. M‘Taggart is not 
entirely new to the public; but, in prose, this is 
her first, and likely to be her last work. 

The present is written in the easy familiar 
style, which is undoubtedly best suited to the sub- 
ject, and to the talents of the writer. In setting 
down tothe book, we feel ourselves at once side 
by side with an agreeable lively old “ gentle- 
woman,” who is willing to tell usall about herself 
and her friends, and the things that took place 
in her time, before we were born. “ Her grand- 
father,” she says, “ was of an ancient family in 
Scotland; some of our relations,” she adds, “ call 
it noble, but I am contented with gentility.” This 
is quaint, and characteristic, both of her general 
good sense, and of her determined contentment ; 
which, after all, is a gift of nature, more truly to 
be coveted than either wealth or genius without 
such a temperament, and which this agreeable old 
gentlewoman evidently enjoyed in no common 
measure. It must be admitted, however, that 
our fair autobiographer, had more reason to be 
satisfied with her lot, both on the score of 
gentility and enjoyment, than a very large ma- 
jority of mankind, as we shall have occasion to 
see. Her father was a post-captain in the navy, 
and for his never rising higher than that rank, 
she gives the following sensible reason, as we 
think it—unpalatable as it may be in these col- 
lege-building times. “ At a proper time,” she 
says, “ my father was sent to college, wasting 
his time in learning dead languages, instead of 
going into the navy early, for which he was des- 
tined; so that he never rose higher than to be 
post-captain.” 

Mrs. M‘Taggart, in beginning her memoirs, 
does not in the usual way commence with the 
date of her birth, probably not in the first in- 
stance liking to be particular on so delicate a 
subject ; and, not having at the time of commen- 
cing the book, cast our eyes upon her brief and 
neat preface, wherein she has told “ the whole 
truth,” we could not conceive where we were, 
although certain, from sundry amusing indica- 
tions, that we were in the midst of the simpli- 
cities of “ the old school.” 

The first thing we hear of is the Pretender and 
“ the forty-five,” and of an uncle who was so 
fond of soldiering and rebellion, that his wite 
was obliged in the kindest manner to scald his 
foot with the contents of the tea-kettle, to keep 
the good gentleman from running off to be shot. 
But, unfortunately, living near the field of Cullo- 
den,when Prince Edward and hismen came there, 
his patriotic zeal could defer it no longer, and 
scalded-foot was happy in joining the Prince the 
very night before the battle, and in being shot 
early the next day; but his strong-minded wi- 
dow succeeded in preserving the property to 
her children, by carrying off his body from the 
field of battle. After this, we come to certain 
matters about the parents of our “ Lady” and 
her childhood, which must have taken place soon 
alter this period; for, as we find from her pre- 
face, she was born in 1753. We mention these 
things with some particularity after having read 
the book, because in these pleasant memoirs, 
we hear so much of the lady in her young days, 
and she tells her story throughout so like a 
buoyant-spirited young person, that we still 
think we see her in the halcyon period of the 
American war, tripping down acountry dance at 
a country ball, and flirting with gay young 
officers, who died oldish men somewhere about 
the time we were born. We are also greatly 
pleased to be present with this good lady, then 
a sweet stripling Miss, as we scem to be, in read- 
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ing these memoirs, in the wholesome days of 
Wilkes and liberty, with mobs and illuminations, 
breaking of windows, and burning of effigies ; 
besides recruiting, soldiering, drumming and 
impressing, with all the delights of red coats, 
and bands of music, presenting of colours and 
takings of leave; Extraordinary Gazettes, and 
extraordinary victories; lists of killed and 
wounded ; mournings, legacies, and promotions. 

We may be somewhat peculiar, perhaps, in 
our partiality for old-world affairs; but to be 
mixing with society, and with politics, when Sir 
Vicary Gibbs was a smoothed-faced youth, with- 
out wig or gown, and not come the length of 
striving for the honour of knighthood, but striv- 
ing only for a smile, or the honour of dancing 
to a spinnet with the very “ gentlewoman” and 
her young companions, who tells of the whole 
in this present book! Then, besides the excite- 
ment of Wilkes and liberty, there was the illu- 
mination for the acquittal of Admiral Keppel, 
and the stirring events of our war with the 
colonies; and this was at the time when the 
celebrated Cornwallis was a gay young gentieman, 
without fame or title, who, as a captain or colonel, 
enlightened the country balls with his presence, 
and that of the other officers of the 33d regiment 
of Foot. ‘These were also the days of Richard- 
son’s novels and the everlasting Sir Charles, and 
Clarissa Harlowe, and sweet Pamela Andrews, 
that wrote endless letters to show that she was 
very good, and gentlemen were very naughty. 
And so all the young ladies of that day took to 
letter-writing, and friendship; for “ then,” as 
Mrs. M‘Taggart says, ‘‘ Mary Wolstoncroft was 
not born, much less dead, and the wrongs of 
women had not been as yet discovered.” 

How the world got on without Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, or the smart and sloppish novels in, these 
later days issuing from the London press, we 
cannot well conceive; and upon this point our 
good gentlewoman does not say much that is 
very satisfactory. But upon the trite subject of 
female education we have her own example of 
that time. “ Accomplishments,” she says, “ were 
not then as now the order of the day. At twelve 
years old I could work, dance, read, write ; arith- 
metic I acquired enough of in three months.” 
Further, “ Whilst on the subject of my acquire- 
ments in learning, I beg leave to observe as to 
arithmetic, that the first four rules were all I 
ever found necessary as a gentlewoman, a house- 
keeper, ora buyer of bargains, which latter I have 
had the true female relish for all my life.’”—We 
believe that the same observation may be applied 
to the education of men, both upon this parti- 
cular subject and others, wherein simplicity and 
the thorough mastery of a few things, is far more 
useful in the affairs of life, than that laborious 
complexity which pedants contend for. “ English 
grammar,” she adds, “ was not then taught to 
girls, much less Latin, now so much in fashion.” 
Learning her geography by the simple means of 
dissected maps, with the help of a small globe; 
she learned her English grammar only by the 
study of the best writers, and acquired her taste 
for general knowledge, by as general reading in 
history, voyages and travels, some sermons, Xc. ; 
but all approved authors. “ But to return to 
my studies,” she adds, after a digression, “ if 
simple reading may be so called, yet it was 
gaining a knowledge of human nature—not a des- 
picable kind of education; more useful in my 
opinion, though less brilliant, than what is at 
present fashionable.” ‘This we think excellent 
sense, and if more attended to, we should not have 
in our women that contrast of pedantry (blue- 
stockingism) and empty ignorance—Italian 
and piano-forte playing (accomplishments), 
which are so trying to the patience of people of 
sense in the present day. 

But we must not become didactic over a 
pleasant gentlewoman’s book, which is full of 
good sense and gossip; alittle Lady Morganism 





when she gets on the continent, about lords and 
pictures ; but really no affectation, and no vanity 
but what makes her the more agreeable. The 
early part of these memoirs, reminded us much 
of the manner of Madame de Genlis; but the 
details are more interesting, and are free from 
the Frenchwoman’s constant affectation of piety. 
By the judicious introduction of the letters of 
her friends occasionally, this “lady” contrives 
to vary agreeably the ego of the narrative, and 
the individuality of the sentiments. By the fol- 
lowing we perceive, that men in those days had 
much the same things to complain of that they 
have still :— 

“ You possess a very good head, and, what is 
unusual in the same person, a good heart; but 
you are a bad politician. It is for an innocent 
inhabitant of B— to imagine, that favours are 
not bought by money, but by parliamentary in- 
terest, with a good administration: with a bad 
one, by an unreserved sacrifice of conscience 
and character. I can give you but little hopes ; 
the corruption of the times makes most men 
needy, and everything worth a gentleman’s ac- 
ceptance, becomes an object to both houses of 
parliament.” 

3ut to give an extract upona lighter subject, 
namely, dancing, which in those days was much 
more of a real amusement and of mirthful ex- 
ercise than in these times of state and expense : 

“ Our assemblies were far different from those 
of the present day. I donot suppose intellect had 
anything to do with the change, but my readers 
shall judge. In 1772, we assembled before 
seven. Minuets were first danced; the lady 
was asked what tune she chose; the more timid 
said the last; when I had overcome my timidity, 
I used to call for Marshal Saxe’s, who, with 
Turenne, were my favourite heroes; and I never 
called for any other during my days of dancing 
minuets. We had not a master of the ceremo- 
nies: a gentleman resident in E—, who knew 
every pretension to rank from the highest to 
the lowest of the white-gloved misses, took us 
out, as it was called, for the minuct: but there 
his labours ended; it was catch who can, for 
places in the country dance; and I am afraid 
we were rather rude, for more than one voice 
was heard to call out, ‘ Pray, ladies, do not crowd 
so to the top of the room, pray stand lower 
down.’ ” 

In those days, the light-hearted young people 
had their enjoyment cheap, although their hap- 
piness sometimes made them sit up late, as at 
present :—- 

“ At ten we had tea, biscuits, with such like 
moderate refreshments, and on this we danced 
gaily till two o'clock,” and sometimes farther 
on into the morning. “ It may here be asked,” 
she adds, “ how our chaperons liked sitting up 
so late; we had none; happy times! when 
young ladies could, and did, take care of them- 
selves, at least in public places, where it is my 
humble opinion, chaperons are unnecessary ; 
when many are gathered together, we are cha- 
perons to each other.” 

This intelligent lady passed the greatest part 
of her life as a spinster, and what is more, a 
gay, useful, and contented spinster, leaving an 
example well worthy the imitation of the thou- 
sands whom the dissipated and expensive man- 
ners of our time are yearly dooming to that 
condition, in constantly-increasing numbers. 
Upon this subject she reasoned with herself in 
the following sensible terms, upon the marriage 
of her sister, who was much younger than herself. 

“ Her marriage I sincerely rejoiced at, with- 
out feeling the slightest sensation of envy: I 
believed I gained an additional friend in her 
husband, as proved to be the case, and the idea 
of celibacy had no terrors for me. I never for a 
moment entertained the thought that any hus- 
band was better than living single ; the oppro- 


brium of old maidship I defied, as I already 





possess what young ladies often marry for— 
liberty, in a house of my own, much more my 
own, blessed with such a father, than a woman 
ever enjoyed as a wife.” 

What a blessing is a happy temperament, and 
a contented mind! When this lady went to 
the continent, the French, gay as they are, 
said she evinced a gaité étonnante, and this she 
shows in her memoirs to the very last. She 
spent much of her time in travelling, for which 
the moderate independence of her circumstances 
and her single state gave her every opportunity ; 
and she gives us many a pictures of what 
she saw in France, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, &c., which are at least amusing drawing- 
room reading. Her first journey was as com- 
panion and nurse to her invalid father, whom 
she attended with the greatest tenderness, until 
the air of France and her attention, restored 
him to health. The following is characteristic 
and interesting—she was then living with her 
father by the Saone near Lyons :— 

“When the spring arrived, I went sometimes 
into Lyons to pass the day, often by water, on 
the Saone, in a little tilted boat, rowed by a 
woman ; the charge was very moderate ; I some- 
times paid double, for which I was reprimanded 
by my French companions, who said it was 
payer en Anglaise ;—perhaps I was wrong; how- 
ever, I gained a pleasure by it much beyond 
what it cost. The pleasure of giving to a beg- 
gar, that is, with the hope of relieving distress, 
I seldom enjoyed. One day I held half a sous 
in my hand, which I received in change on a 
bridge, intending to give it to the first beggar I 
met: I did not meet one, though I walked the 
distance of a mile. Could this have happened 
in London? No.” 

All this time it must be remembered, we are 
anterior to the days of the revolution, and when 
at Paris, she goes to Versailles, where she sees 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette :— 

“Could I not see Versailles, I asked. ‘Ah, 
sans doute, but it is too far to walk.’ I said, Sans 
doute, but a carriage can be hired for me, and I 
hope Madame will accompany me init; sans doute, 
said for the third time, off we set. My father 
desired to be excused taking care of us, but I 
found my companion fully competent. We were 
stopped at the barrier; two officers opened the 
doors of our carriage, to search for arms, they said; 
‘We have only our fans, gentlemen,’ Madame 
replied, flirting hers at a great rate: so we were 
allowed to proceed. When arrived at this mag~- 
nificent palace, I should have been surprised at 
the neglected state of everything without and 
within it, had I not been aware of the cause ;— 
@ bas les chéteaux led to @ bas all order and 
decency. 

“We were stationed ina room through which 
the king passed to go to chapel; his neglected 
appearance betokened a mind ill at ease. We 
attended him at his devotions; he leant his 
head upon his hands, shaking it sometimes, as 
if agitated by painful thoughts. The Queen’s 
appearance was far different. We saw her also 
go to mass. Her form was erect; she smilingly 
conversed with a lady of her court, one whose 
arm she leant on: if I mistake not, it was the 
Princesse de Lamballe. 

“The Queen's apartments being now empty, 
we were permitted to see them. There was 
little to observe, except a splendid ornament 
for her toilet, shining with gold and precious 
stones, which our conductor assured us remained 
as when presented to the dauphiness on her 
marriage, by the city of Paris. He would not 
venture to say as much of any other ornament 
belonging to her Majesty. 

“After dining with a friend of my compa- 
nion’s, we returned home. We found men parad- 
ing the streets with an image called ‘l’ami du 
peuple ;’ this was M. l’Egalité, whose head was 
cut off by the people not long after.’ 
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With all our commendation of the talent of a 
gentlewoman whoat the advanced age of seventy- 
seven could put forth such a book, we have yet 
to regret, that she should have surrendered 
herself so far to the worst part of the spirit of 
the times, as to have given us so much of the 
new school and so little of the old, which in such 
hands as hers had been highly interesting. Mrs. 
M‘Taggart has, in truth, taken too low ground, 
and has endeavoured, like her ephemeral con- 
temporaries, only to be amusing, when, from her 
tact at observation, and her opportunities, she 
might have left us much more of valuable mat- 
ter, to assist our judgment concerning that im- 

ortant question, “the progress of society.” 
‘There is much to be said upon the ditterence 
between manners and habits past and present, 
which is but scantily adverted to in these light 
volumes, and from which important inferences 
might be drawn to assist our speculations upon 
the advancement of human happiness. This 
lady was of too happy a temperament, though 
not wanting in benevolence, to dive very deeply 
into the causes of the evilsconstantly complained 
of by those around her, who have been less for- 
tunate than herself; and too much of a mere 
“gentlewoman,” to do herself, and her oppor- 
tunities, all the justice thatshe might have done, 
upon the interesting subject of “the old school.” 








The Life of Alexander Alexander. Written by 
Himself, and edited by John Howell, author 
of the “ Journal of a Soldier,” ‘ Life of John 
Nicol,” &c. 1830. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Cadell, London. 


Tuts is the record of a strange, eventful life. 
Born in shame, nurtured in misery, the natural 
son of an unnatural father,—if we may believe 
the statement,—Alexander Alexander has passed 
a whole life in privation, suffering, regret, and 
disappointment. Whether the narrative be alto- 
gether a fiction, a reality, or founded on reality 
(as we suspect), signifies very little to the pur- 
pose: if it be not the life of a known man, it 
must be of many unknown—of one er other, 
with only variety of circumstance, of those hun- 
dreds who are shipped off annually from Scot- 
land to the East and West Indies, with the idle 
expectation of making a fortune; and, but for 
the accident of Dr. Blacklock’s letter, might 
have been of Robert Burns himself. 

Few men have had more changes of situation, 
and less of fortune, than Alexander Alexander. 
First, he was settled, or rather unsettled, in a 
writer’s office at home—he then embarks for the 
West Indies, gets half-a-dozen employments, 
leaves all, and returns to Scotland—is refitted 
for Quebec, and runs from the ship before she 
clears the channel—enters as an_artillery- 
man, embarks for India, returns to Scotland— 
again visits the West Indies, where he no sooner 
arrives than he petitions for a passage home— 
this granted, he sails immediately for Demerara 
—changes his situation there several times (and 
here the account of the native Indians is ex- 
tremely well told)—joins the patriot army as a 
Jieutenant—the navy as captain of marines—but, 
finding “ pay often talked of, never scen,”’ becomes 
overseer of a sugar-plantation, and his ill-success, 
in his new office, is ridiculous enough :— 

“ As soon as the driver, a cunning old rogue, 
found I understood all the details of the busi- 
ness, he began to work against me, and backed 
the slaves in their idleness and mischief. When 
they were evidently dving wrong,and I ordered 
him to correct the error, he would look in my 
face, and say, this is the Spanish fashion. In 
truth, everything that they wished to have their 
-own way was the Spanish fashion. Robbery by 
night, and theft by day, went on before my face. 
I had no means of preventing it, for they were 
,all leagued together. The geese and fowls disap- 
peared—it was the tiger cats; when other eyils 
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were done, it was the bad people on the neigh- 
bouring estates. Driven to desperation, I went 
to the lady and made my complaint.” (ii. 223.) 
But matters growing worse and worse, he de- 
termined to be off; and “ the very evening be- 
fore the new major-domo came, the slaves made 
a clean sweep of sheep, geese, and garden pro- 
duce; in fact, everything they could come at, 
in hopes they would get my pay stopped, on ac- 
count of the losses the estate had sustained 
during my management.” ii. 226. 

He now works his passage to Jamaica—gets 
back to the Caraccas—turns tailor’s clerk at La 
Guayra; but, getting neither board, lodging, nor 
money, for his services, goes into the hospital, 
for food, not physic—disappointed in everything, 
he once more works a passage back to England— 
gets into jail—is heard of by Mr. Blackwood— 
his Life is written by Mr. Howell ;—and here it 
is; at least this is the account in the volume, 
and those who like may put their trust in it. 

Something, however, of men’s fortunes must 
be dependent on their own minds and dis- 
positions ; and we infer from many circum- 
stances, (for we choose to treat the work as a 
genuine piece of autobiography,) that this un- 
fortunate man was of an unfortunate temper: 
upon his own showing, he was disliked by his 
father—his foster-parents—at school—in the 
West Indies—in the ship he went passenger— 
by the recruits, when a recruit—by the offi- 
cers, serjeants, men, when an artillery-man— 
by planters, overseers, negroes, in the West 
Indies—by the patriots in South America— 
everywhere and by everybody; and, seeing this, 
we cannot believe he was ill-treated by all. He 
was evidently a proud morose youth, of more 
pretension than desert, of an unsettled and way- 
ward disposition—but a shrewd observer; and 
his narrative is plain, circumstantial, sometimes 
interesting, and always instructive. 

The record of his early life is told with sim- 
plicity; and his peculiar situation and keen 
feelings give great interest to this part of the 
work. His residence in the West Indies is 
less pleasant, although the leave-taking of the 
Cherbonnes is as affecting as one of Rousseau’s 
partings with Madame de Warens. His mili- 
tary service in Ceylon is much more important ; 
and the whole of Barnsley’s Narrative is sketched 
with such graphic fidelity, that it might serve 
instead of a campaign to tame down young en- 
thusiasts. He has, indeed, very little humour, 
and less imagination ; but quick observation and 
great fidelity in narration, often serve him as 
well as either. The introduction of the singing- 
master at Dundonald, and the sketch of his own 
wife and half-cast son at Ceylon, are in proof: 
* Often have I sat and looked with delight on, 
his infant gambols. As is the custom here, he 
smoked cigars as soon ashe could walk about. 
It was strange to see the infant putting the 
smoke into the air and forming circles with it 
until weary, then running and placing his head 
upon his mother’s bosom, to quench his thirst 
from her breast, before finishing his cigar.’ 
And we think the whole account of his South 
American services of the same character. 

The following is his description of the patriot 
volunteers, and the camp-equipage and luxuries 
ot General Paez, the Commander-in-chief. 

* As soon as I arrived, the commandant in- 
formed me that he had received orders for me 
to conduct a levy of fifty recruits or conscripts 
(balloted in a similar manner as our militia, 
but in amore arbitrary way,) to Colonel Rieux. 
I wished to remain one day to recover my fa- 
tigue, but could not obtain leave. I made out 
two lists of the recruits, one for myself, the other 
for Colonel Rieux, as | was to have the com- 
mand of the party, viz. one subaltern and fifty 
men, including acorporal; there were a number 
of commandants and alcaldes present, who had 
brought their quotas. with them like as many 





bullocks. It was a droll specimen of the liberty 
they were all so busy talking of. Their names 
were called over to me from the list, in my pre- 
sence, in the main street, when the commandant 
handed the whole charge of them over to me; 
this I promptly refused, and declared I would 
take no charge until we marched in the morn- 
ing; he smiled, and then drove them into a 
house near the spot where they were paraded, 
which they were very unwilling to enter, but the 
cow-skin was applied; after they were in, they 
murmured a good deal. It took all the au- 
thorities with their constables to keep them in, 
as they refused to be locked up all night, like 
as many sheep huddled together. When the 
inner door was locked, they began to climb up 
to get out, but they got well thrashed. My heart 
revolted at the usage they got. When both doors 
were secured, we retired, and I went to my cot 
weary and ill after my journey. 

“Next morning before I rose they were all 
let loose ere we marched; several of them be- 
longed to Savannah Granda, and the whole town 
was in a bustle, the people much concerned, 
grieving for their friends that had been drawn. 
As they knew I was to have the command, I 
was called into almost every house, the parents 
and relations of the young men recommending 
them to my particular care, charging me to be 
good to them. One of their mothers recom- 
mending her son to me asa servant. Before 
we left the place, I had a great deal of trouble 
ere I got them all paraded, for every house had 
to be searched; the cow-skin was in continual 
play, they, even with all this, only dropping in 
by ones and twos, while, in spite of all my care, 
others would again slip off. At length we started 
about ten o’clock; the commandant and others, 
with a constable, accompanied us for a short 
distance; and the constable continued with me 
until 1 joined Colonel Rieux: the constable is 
called Cabo de Justicia.” ii. 191—3. 

“We supped with the General, and messed 
with him the two days we remained. His 
marquee was quite temporary, being poles stuck 
in the ground, with others laid across to form 
the top, and thatched with leaves, both sides 
and top. The whole furniture consisted of a 
small table, one chair and form, his hammock, 
and a pocket-knife. Our mess was as simple 
as the marquee; the beef was roasted ona pole, 
stuck first through it, then upright into the 
ground, and a fire being kindled, it was turned 
round occasionally until well enough done. In 
this manner the cooking was going on all through 
the camp. A trumpet was sounded, the signal 
for those officers who messed with the General, 
his staff and others invited, to assemble, when 
all stood around and cut off for himself. There 
were not above two or three pocket-knives 
amongst the whole; but they accommodated 
each other, and then used only their teeth and 
fingers until satisfied. Paez sat on his hammock, 
one or two on the form; a little cassada, and a 
few roasted plantains, sliced on a plate on the 
table, the beef being stuck in the ground still 
on the spit. It was just a little crowd—all quiet 
and busy eating. They did this pretty fast, and 
were soon done with it. The beef was excellent, 
and all were healthy and hearty looking. As 
soon as we were done eating all retired.” 11. 76-7. 














Tales of a Tar, §c. By one of the Authors of 
“ The Naval Sketch-Book.” Colburn & Co. 


Tuts is an amusing and instructive volume. It 
is written by one who is acquainted from “ stem 
to stern” with everything he has touched upon. 
It is, in prose, what Falconer is in verse, but 
with this advantage—it shows Jack in his true 
colours. There is no artificial tinting to make 
out a picture; all is reality and truth, ‘The 
Breeze at Spithead must be elevated above the 
common texm of tale or romance—it is history, 
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and contains many curious and delicate disclo- 
sures which could not have been made at a much 
earlier period. The character of Fleming is a 
very remarkable one, and well preserved 
throughout. Altogether the British seaman never 
has been exhibited in a more favourable light. 
The patriotism of Greece and Rome reads well 
in the manuals of education in our school days, 
but there is no instance on record which can 
“stand by”’ the conduct of the fleet during the 
* breeze.” Firmly bent on the redress of their 
grievances, theyas firmly resolved to defend their 
country from the threatened attack of the enemy, 
in short to forget their individual wrongs in the 
common cause of British independence. No 
mean advantage was taken of their power at the 
critical moment;—when they might have dictated 
measures, they petitioned,—at the same time ex- 
hibiting a firmness which was not to be shaken, 
and a “command o’ mind,” which is so legiti- 
mately the boast of a true sailor. 

Of the minor pieces, ** Jack a Biographer” 
pleases us most. There is a great deal of graphic 
description in it, and also that quict humour 
which insinuates so powerfully, and catches our 
risible faculties unawares. There are some true 
touches of nature in “ Sailor Sal” also. On the 
whole, this volume contains much amusement 
and information for those who are not afraid of 
Jack’s vernacular, and who relish a bit of “ blue 
water,” or can exclaim more elegantly with 
Byron, 

** And I have loved thee, Ocean! from a boy.” 


Mémoires de la Vicomtesse de Fars. Paris, 1830. 


Tuat Paris is far more possessed by the mania 
for autobiography even than London, and that 
the French press teems with memoirs full of 
audacious inventions and private scandals that 
ought to be forgotten for ever, it would be more 
than superfluous to caution our readers. The 
present work, however, is not to be classed with 
these blameable recitals: it is enriched by histo- 
rical anecdotes, and acute observations on the 
momentous epoch of the revolution,in the troubles 
of which the authoress was involved. The cha- 
racter of the duke of Brisac may be quoted as a 
fair specimen :— 

“ My mother was well acquainted with the 
Maréchal de Brisac, the Bayard of our era. I 
never met with a more exalted character than 
this old man. In his youth he had borne arms 
against the Turks, and had been signalized for 
his intrepidity in every combat where he was 
engaged. He chose for his model the preux 
chevalicrs of old, and his fancy carried him back 
in the midst of the eighteenth century to the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth. Every one has 
heard of his reply to the duc de Charolois, prince 
of the blood, who meeting him at the house of 
a lady to whom they were both attached, and, 
stung by jealousy, forgot himself so far as to say 
rudely, ‘Go out, Brisac.’ ‘ Your ancestors, 
Monseigneur,’ replied the French chevalier, 
* would have said, Come out.’ ” 


The same striking originality attended the 
minutiz of his private life. He never would 
permit his valet to shave him, and when he 
took the razor in his hand at his toilette, he was 
often heard to repeat the following soliloquy :— 
“ Timoléon de Cossé, God has made thee a 
gentleman, and the king has made thee a duke. 
It is nevertheless right and fit that thou 
shouldst have something to do, therefore thou 
shalt shave thyself.” 

Letter to the Bishop of London. By Mr. J. M. 

Morgan. Hurst & Co. 

WE notice this pamphlet that the title-page may 
not lead our readers into error, and the pur- 
chase of it. It is not a reply, as we had sup- 
posed, to the Bishop’s Pastoral, but another 
version of one of Mr. Owen’s addresses; and the 





famous letter is rather a passport for, than the 
occasion of it. Mr. Morgan is one of Mr. Owen's 
visionary followers—a man of talent and temper, 
and well entitled to be heard by all who desire 
to hear more relating to co-operative societies, 
agrarian laws, New Harmonies, Sunday lectures, 
and so forth; but there is not one word of novelty 
in this letter. 





The Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison. 
4 vols. post 8°, Oxford, 1830. Talboys. 
Tuts is an elegant and cheap edition of all the 
works of Addison, which are not contained in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian.+ In it, 
therefore, are included three works which ought 
to have a place in every library, the Travels in 
Italy, the Defence of Christianity, and the Dia- 
logues on Medals; the last of which is superior 
in style, and quite as interesting in subject, as 
any of the more notorious productions of the 
author. The great advantage of this edition, 
however, is the ready means which it aflords the 
reader of comparing the poems of Addison with 
his prose,—the one, the most universally con- 
temned of human productions; the other, the 
most generally popular. Strangely ditierent as 
is their merit and their reputation, we appre- 
hend that they must have some family-likeness ; 
and to trace this would be no uninteresting or 
unuseful occupation. There is no writer, equally 
popular, of whose character and writings men 
have such confused conceptions as of Addison’s ; 
chiefly, it would seem, because they have never 
taken pains to find the point where their notions 
of his prose and his poetry coincide. Nor would 
this be the only advantage of the inquiry. That 
controversy respecting “diction,” which has 
raged so furiously in our days, could not fail to 
receive much new and curious illustration from 
it; for the feebleness of Addison’s imagination, 
which forced him to substitute sound for sense 
in his verse, and the excellence which led him 
to absiain from all attempts at poetical language 
in his Essays, joined to his great reputation, 
may be said to have established that separation 
between the two languages which it is the object 
of Mr. Wordsworth and his followers to destroy. 
The Elements of Arithmetic. By Augustus de 

Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of London. 1830. John Taylor. 
Tuts neat little volume may be safely recom- 
mended to teachers, as well as those who wish 
to be their own instructors; it being comprehen- 
sive, and strictly practical. The rules are laid 
down in a perspicuous manner, and so copiously 
illustrated, as to render them clear to the meanest 
capacity. The professor has, moreover, employed 
some mechanical contrivances to familiarize the 
sight, as well as the intellect, with the nature 
of numbers, which will be found particularly ser- 

viceable in teaching children. 


A Practical Latin Grammar, adapted to the Na- 
tural Operations of the Mind, on the Plan pur- 
sued in the public Schools of Germany ; with 
instructive Reading Lessons, analytically ex- 
plained. By L. Edward Peithman, LL.D. 
London, 1830. Longman & Co. 

Dr. Peithman is well known as the author of 

several excellent elementary works towards the 

study of the classical languages. A few years ago, 
the introduction of a new Latin or Greek Gram- 
mar would have been considered a desperate 
undertaking; but now that those languages are 
so extensively studied out of grammar schools, 
good works of this kind are certain of a rapid 
sale. Dr. Peithman’s Greek Grammar has already 





+ With the exception of the political papers pub- 
lished during his secretaryship. As the reading public 
take much more interest in the quarrels of authors than 
in aught else which concerns them, the editor would be 
wie % insert the attack on Little Duky in a future 
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reached a second edition; and we venture to 
predict a still greater success to the present little 
work. In its plan, it is simple and progressive; 
the rules are stated with clearness and precision, 
and illustrated by the best passages from the 
Roman writers; the exercises are copious, and 
form an excellent Delectus, and what will be 
valued by most students, all the Latin words in 
the book are accentuated on every syllable. 








EXTRACTS FROM 
THE LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 





We think any commentary that should dotain 
the reader from these interesting volumes would 
be regretted—we proceed therefore to extract 
from them, and will review the work hereafter. 
The first extract relates to his residence at Ox- 
ford, and the public reading of his successful 
poem of Palestine. 

“ It was in the spring of 1803, that Reginald 
Heber wrote ‘ Palestine.’ In the course of its 
composition, Sir Walter Scott happened to 
breakfast with him one morning, together with 
his brother and one or two friends, previous to 
their joining a party of pleasure to Blenheim. 
‘ Palestine’ became the subject of conversation, 
and the poem was produced and read. Sir 
Walter, to whom the editor is indebted for the 
anecdote, said, ‘ You have omitted one striking 
circumstance in your account of the building of 
the temple, that no tools were used in its erec- 
tion. Reginald retired from the breakfast-table 
to a corner of the room, and before the party 
separated, produced the beautiful lines which 
now form a part of the poem, and which were at 
a subsequent period, and alas! on a far different 
occasion, quoted by Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
as illustrative of the manner in which he trusted 
the Church of Asia would rise, and in which the 
friend he then mourned was so admirably quali- 
fied to foster its growth. On mounting the ros- 
trum to recite his poem, Reginald Heber was 
struck by seeing two young ladies, of Jewish 
extraction, sitting in a conspicuous part of the 
theatre. The recollection of some lines which 
reflect severely on their nation, flashed across 
his mind, and he resolved to spare their feelings 
by softening the passage which he feared would 
give them pain, as he proceeded; but it was 
impossible to communicate this intention to his 
brother, who was sitting behind himas prompter, 
and who, on the attempt being made, immediate- 
ly checked him, so that he was forced to recite 
the lines as they were originally written. 

“The success which attended this prize poem 
has been unparalleled in its class ; universally 
read at the time, by many committed to memory, 
it has retained its place among the higher poe- 
tical compositions of the age; and has since 
been still further immortalized by the genius of 
Dr. Crotch, musical professor in Oxford. The 
effect which its recitation in the theatre pro- 
duced was affectingly commemorated by Sir 
Charles E. Grey, in the speech already referred 
to, and is thus recorded by an eloquent contem- 
porary, writing at the interval of twenty-four 
years. 

“None who heard Reginald Heber recite 
his ‘ Palestine’ in that magnificent theatre, will 
ever forget his appearance—so interesting and 
impressive. It was known that his old father 
was somewhere sitting among the crowded 
audience, when his universally admired son as- 
cended the rostrum; and we have heard that 
the sudden thunder of applause which then 
arose so shook his frame, weak and wasted by 
long illness, that he never recovered it, and may 
be said to have died of the joy dearest to a 

arent’s heart. Reginald Heber’s recitation, 
ike that of all poets whom we have heard re- 
cite, was altogether untrammelled by the critical 
laws of elocution, which were not set at defiance, 
but either by the poct unknown or forgotten; 
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and there was a charm in his somewhat melan- 
choly voice, that occasionally faltered, less from 
a feeling of the solemnity and even grandeur 
of the scene, of which he was himself the con- 
spicuous object—though that fecling did suffuse 
his pale, ingenuous, and animated countenance 
—than from the deeply felt sanctity of his sub- 
ject, comprehending the most awful mysteries 
of God's revelations to man. As his voice grew 
bolder and more sonorous in the hush, the 
audience felt that this was not the mere display 
of the skill and ingenuity of a clever youth, the 
accidental triumph of an accomplished versifier 
over his compeers, in the dexterity of scholar- 
ship, which is all that can generally be truly said 
of such exhibitions,—but that here was a poet 
indeed, not only of high promise, but of high 
achievement,—one whose name was already 
written in the roll of the immortals. And that 
feeling, whatever might have been the share of 
the boundless enthusiasm, with which the poem 
was listened to, attributable to the influence of 
the ‘genius loci,’ has been since sanctioned by 
the judgment of the world that has placed ‘ Pa- 
Jestine’ at the very head of the poetry on divine 
subjects of this age. It is now incorporated for 
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ever with the poetry of England.’ 


“When Reginald Heber returned from the 
theatre, surrounded by his friends, with every 
hand stretched out to congratulate, and every 
voice raised to praise him, he withdrew from the 
circle; and his mother, too, impatient of his ab- 
sence, went to look for him, found him in his 
room on his knees, giving thanks to God, not so 
much for his talents which had, on that day, 
raised him to honour, but that those talents had 
enabled him to bestow unmixed happiness on 
his parents. It is easy to conjecture what, with 
these feelings of piety and filial affection, must 
have been the tone of the letter written on this 
occasion to Mr. Thornton, and yet it is impos- 
sible not to regret its accidental loss. Had he 
possessed a mind less fortified by Christian hu- 
mility, the praises which were now showered on 
him might have produced dangerous effects ; 
but the tone of his character never varied; at 
college and through life, though distinguished 
by great cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits, 
he retained that sobriety of mind which had 
marked his childhood, and he attracted not only 
the admiration, but the love of his contempo- 
raries; for, besides that great superiority seems 
to be almost out of the reach of envy, his talents 
were accompanied with so much modesty and 
kindness, that the laurels which he won could 
not be viewed with jealousy, even by those whose 
exertions in the same race had failed of suc- 
cess.”’ 1, 30—33. 

Heber’s conduct when a putrid fever was 
raging in his neighbourhood. 


“ In the spring of 1820, a putrid sore-throat 
raged with great violence in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Hodnet, to which several persons 
fell victims. Mr. Reginald Heber was daily to 
be seen in those cottages where the disorder was 
most prevalent, carrying himself the nourish- 
ment or medicine necessary for the sufferers, and 
never allowing the fear of infection to deter him 
from this path of duty. When remonstrated 
with on the great risk he was running, he would 
answer, that he ‘ was as much in God’s keeping 
in the sick man’s chamber, as in his own,’ and 
strove to inspire in those around him the same 
implicit trust in His Fatherly care, which go- 
verned his own conduct. For many weeks he 
was mercifully preserved from harm; but at 
length, after visiting the inmates of the work- 
house, where, from its crowded state, the infec- 
tion was the greatest, he caught the disorder, 
and was for some hours in considerable danger. 

“The malignity of the complaint was such, that 
it spread through his household, seven members 
of which were attacked at the same time; but, 





through the goodness of God, they all reco- 
vered.” 

“ Among the many virtues with which this 
true Christian was endowed, his humility, and 
the singular tenderness of his conscience, were, 
perhaps, the most remarkable. Scrupulous and 
active in the discharge of all his duties, whe- 
ther religious or moral, and peculiarly blessed 
in temper aud disposition, he was always on his 
guard against the infirmities of human nature. 
He felt that, without constant prayer to God for 
the help of His Holy Spirit, his own unassisted 
endeavours after righteousness were but vain ; 
and his private manual of devotions—a manual 
too sacred to meet the public eye—contains the 
most humble petitions for forgiveness of the 
past, and for grace to enable him to walk in 
newness of life. In his book of memoranda, on 
Good- Friday in this year, he writes: ‘ Preached 
and administered the sacrament. I have re- 
solved this day, by God’s help, to be more dili- 
gent in prayer; to rise earlier; to be more 
industrious in my studies ; to keep a more watch- 
ful guard on my temper; to be more diligent in 
my parochial duties. God help and strengthen 
me !’”” 

“ He had a conscientious regard for the pro- 
perty of others, especially of the poor. One day 
when he was riding with the editor near a cot- 
tage, he saw some cows trespassing in the gar- 
den; he got off his horse to tell the owner of the 
mischief they were doing, but found the cottage 
empty; on which he drove the cows out some 
distance up the lane, and then made up the 
fence to prevent their return.” ii. 1-2. 


Heber’s views and feelings when offered the 
Bishoprick of Calcutta. 

“ The editor is now arrived at the most im- 
portant period of her husband’s life—a period 
to which she cannot recur without acute pain. 
The quiet private station which he had hitherto 
filled was to be exchanged for one where his 
conduct would attract the attention of the Chris- 
tian world, and where he would become an ob- 
ject of anxious solicitude to many; one for 
which much was to be forsaken, much suffered, 
though undoubtedly there was much also to be 
enjoyed: the comforts of domestic life were, in 
a great degree, to be given up; his literary pur- 
suits neglected, and the scenes which he loved, 
the familiar faces that surrounded him, and the 
society of his mother and of his family, were to 
be replaced by strangers in a strange land. It 
will not be uninteresting, and the editor trusts 
it will be instructive, to trace the feelings and 
causes which gave rise to this change. 

“For many years Mr. Reginald Heber had 
watched with interest the progress made by Chris- 
tianity, wherever English influence extended; 
and he assisted, by every means within his power, 
the exertions of the various religious societies to 
which he belonged ; but more especially to In- 
dia had his thoughts and views been anxiously 
directed. With Martyn he had, in idea, tra- 
versed its sultry regions, had shared in his pri- 
vations, had sympathized in his sufferings, and 
had exulted in the prospects of success occa- 
sionally opened to him. Many of Martyn’s suffer- 
ings and privations he saw were caused by a 
peculiar temperament, and by a zeal which, disre- 
garding all personal danger and sacrifice, led that 
devoted servant of God to follow, at whatever 
risk, those objects which would have been more 
etfectually attained, and ata less costly sacrifice, 
had they been pursued with caution and patience. 
He could separate the real and unavoidable dif- 
ficulties of the task from such as resulted from 
these causes, and he felt that they were not in- 
superable. 

Without ever looking to anything beyond the 
privilege of assisting at a distance those excel- 
lent men who were using their talents for the 
advancement of Chistianity, he would frequently 
express a wish that his lot had been thrown 





among them; and he would say, that, were he 
alone concerned, and were there none who de- 
pended on him, and whose interests and feelings 
he was bound to respect, he would cheerfully 
go forth to join in that glorious train of martyrs, 
whose triumphs he has celebrated in one of his 
hymns. He felt (and on that Christian feeling 
did he act) that any sacrifice which he could 
make would be amply compensated by his be- 
coming the instrument of saving one soul from 
destruction. On the erection of the episcopal 
see in India, and on the appointment of Dr. 
Middleton to its duties, his interest in that 
country increased; he had long known and ve- 
nerated the learning and piety of that excellent 
man, and faithful minister of Christ; and he now 
watched his progress through the arduous task 
which he had undertaken, with deep anxiety. 

*“ Besides the concern which he took in the 
religious state of the East, those regions had a 
romantic charm in his mind ; he loved to con- 
template human nature in every varied form, 
and his imagination was keenly alive to the ter- 
rible natural phenomena of tropical climes, to 
the magnificence of their scenery, and the beauty 
and variety of their animal productions, With 
the editor he had frequently traced on the map 
long journies through countries which he after- 
wards visited; as well as through those more 
distant regions of Australasia, and Polynesia, 
with which, had a longer life been granted him, 
he would, in all probability, have also become 
acquainted. It is with this knowledge of her 
husband's feelings that the editor first heard of 
Bishop Middleton's death, and that the recom- 
mendation of his successor was in the power of 
their friend, the right honourable Charles W. 
Williams Wynn, at that time president of the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of India. 
She was then on a visit to her father in Wales, 
and the conviction that her husband's inclina- 
tions would lead him to accept of the office 
should it be offered to him, immediately flashed 
on her mind. ‘The obstacles to this step were 
such as, to a less devoted Christian, would have 
been insurmountable; and even to him they 
presented so formidable an aspect, as twice to 
determine his rejection of the proposal. His 
letters prove the conflict of his mind at this 
period; but no one except the editor, can bear 
witness to the earnestness of his prayers for 
guidance in the course which he was now to 
pursue; to his distrust of the motives that 
had led him to decline the appointment, 
and to his struggle between a sense of what 
he believed to be his duty, and his ap- 
prehensions for his wife and child, (for of dan- 
ger to himself he thought not,) his affection 
for his family, who strongly opposed his 
leaving England, and the painful prospect of a 
complete separation from all the early objects 
of friendship. However, after his second, and, 
as he conceived, final refusal, his regret for 
having abandoned what he deemed the path of 
duty marked out for him by Providence, was 
so great, that the editor was induced to suggest 
his retracting, if it should still be in his power. 
Some family arrangements with regard to his 
child were also settled to his satisfaction ; and 
the bishoprick continuing vacant, he took that 
important step which, ‘to the unwise,’ may 
seem to have ended in ‘ misery,’ yet is ‘ his hope 
full of immortality.’” ii, 95-6. 

Heber’s death. 

“ At day-break on the fatal 3rd of April, he 
went to the mission Church in the fort, where 

ervice was performed in the Tamul language ; 
after which he confirmed fifteen natives in their 
language, and again delivered his address on 
confirmation. He afterwards went to the mis- 
sion-house and examined into the state of the 
schools, though without staying in the school- 
room, as he found it close and disagreeable from 
having been shut up the preceding day, and left 
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it immediately. He then received an address 
from the poor Christians, earnestly praying that 
he would send them a pastor to watch over and 
instruct them. His answer was given with that 
gentleness and kindness of heart which never 
failed to win the affections of all who heard him, 
promising that he would take immediate mea- 
sures to provide them with a spiritual guide. 
- * . 


“The Bishop had gone to the fort in a close 
carriage, so that he could have sustained no in- 
jury from the sun; Mr. Robinson was too ill to 
leave his bed, but he was accompanied by Mr. 
Doran, and conversed with him both going and 
returning with animation and earnestness, on 
the important duties of missionaries, and on the 
state of Christianity in the south of India. On 
his arrival at Mr. Bird’s house, before he took 
off his robes, he went into Mr. Robinson's room, 
and sitting down by his bed side, entered with 
energy into the concerns of the mission. His 
interest had been much excited by all which he 
liad seen; he spoke with sorrow of its poverty, 
and remarked how necessary it was for the 
Bishop to have regular reports from every mis- 
sion in India, that he might, at least, know the 
wants and necessities of all. He said he had 
seen nothing in the whole of his diocese that so 
powerfully interested him, and his mental ex- 
citement was such that he showed no appear- 
ance of bodily exhaustion, He then retired 
into his own room, and according to his inva- 
riable custom, wrote on the back of the address 
on confirmation, ‘ Trichinopoly, April 3, 1826.’ 
This was his last act, for immediately on taking 
off his clothes he went into a large cold bath, 
where he had bathed the two preceding morn- 
ings, but which was now the destined agent of 
his removal to Paradise! Half an hour after, 
his servant, alarmed at his long absence, entered 
the room and found him a lifeless corpse! Every 
means to restore animation, which human skill 
or friendship could suggest, were resorted to, 
but the vital spark was extinguished, and his 
blessed spirit had then entered on its career of 
immortality, and perhaps was at that moment 
looking down with fond pity on the exertions 
of those who would fain have recalled it to its 
earthly habitation, to endure again the trials 
and temptations of the world it had quitted. 
And, surely, if ever sudden death were desir- 
able, it must be under such circumstances. 
With a heart full of love towards God and zeal 
for His service, and of that charity and good 
will towards mankind which are its certain ac- 
companiments, having just officiated in his 
sacred office, listened with kindness to the wants 
of his poor brethren, amd detailed some of his 
plans for their relief, he was called to receive 
his reward. He had scarcely ceased from glorify- 
ing God in his mortal state, when he was sum- 
moned to join in that angelic chorus of praise and 
thanksgiving, whose voices fill Heaven in 
honour of their Maker and Redeemer. 

“ Blessed, thrice blessed, indeed, is the ser- 
vant who, when his Lord cometh, is found thus 
prepared !” ii. 436—38. 





A VISIT TO ARQUA.+ 


Art Monselice we took another carriage and 
dashed off to the Euganean Hills, to visit Arqua, 
the last dwelling and the burial-place of Petrarch. 
The road, in the feeling of M‘Adan, is antedi- 
luvian, or rather post-diluvian, for it is little 
better thana water-course; but it passes through 
a country where I first saw olive-trees in abun- 
dance, vines in the luxuriance of nature, and 
pomegranates growing in hedges. The situation 
of the little village is perfectly delightful—of Pe- 





+ We are promised, and have entire faith in that pro- 
mise, a series of these articles. They may appear at 
irregular intervals ; but we have great pleasure in assur- 
ing our readers, that they will appear. 





trarch’s villa, beautiful. The apartments he occu- 
pied command the finest view,and are so detached 
from the noise and annoyances of the farm 
dwelling, though connected under one roof, that 
I think it not impossible he made the addition. 
There are four or five rooms altogether, if two 
little closets of not more than six feet by three 
may be called rooms; yetone of these is believed 
to have been his study ; and in his study, and at 
his literary enjoyments, he died. Everything is 
preserved with a reverential care that does 
honour to the people ; and his chair, like less 
holy and less credible relics, is inclosed ina 
wire frame, to prevent the dilapidations of the 
curious. I believe these things to be genuine. 
I believe in the local traditions that point out 
his study, and his kitchen, and his dying cham- 
ber. Petrarch was all but idolized in his own 
time, and his fame has known no diminution ; 
therefore these affectionate recollections of him 
have always been treasured there for the gra- 
tification of his pilgrims, and with a becoming 
reverence themselves, the people naturally set 
apart as sacred all that belonged to him. I have 
noticed the compactness of his few rooms, and 
their separation from the larger apartments— 
they have also a separate communication by a 
small elegant flight of steps into the garden, as 
you may see in Prout’s drawing. If the rooms 
were not an addition, and it did not suggest it- 
self at the moment to look attentively, I believe 
these little architectural and ornamental steps 
to have been; and as we know he did meddle 
with brick and mortar, by building a small cha- 
pel here, the conjecture is not improbable ;— 
it is but a conjecture, and remains for others to 
confirm or disprove. 

A little wild irregular walk runs, serpent 
like, all round the garden, which, situated at the 
head of the valley, is shut in by the hills—itself 
a wilderness of luxuriance and beauty. It was 
a glorious evening, and everything in agreement 
with our quiet feeling. I am not an enthusiast, 
and to you I need not affect to be other than I 
am; but I have felt this day sensibly, and shall 
remember it for ever. Petrarch’s fame is worth 
the noise and nothing of all the men-slayers 
since Cain! It is fame indeed, holy and lovely, 
when the name and reputation of a man, remem- 
bered only for wisdom and virtue, shall have 
extended into remote and foreign kingdoms 
with such a sound and echo, that centuries after 
a stranger turns aside into these mountains to 
visit his humble dwelling. It is the verifica- 
tion of the prediction of Boccacio, “This village 
hardly known even at Padua, will become fa- 
mous through the world.” I do not presume to 
offer a eulogy on Petrarch as a writer, but as a 
man. In all the relations of son, brother, father, 
he is deserving all honour; and I know not an- 
other instance of such long-continued, sincere, 
and graceful friendships, through all varieties 
of fortune, from the Cardinal of Cabassole, to the 
poor fisherman at Vaucluse, as his life offers; 
including literary friendships, which, after so 
many years, passed without one discordant feel- 
ing of rivalry or jealousy, ended so generously 
and beautifully, with his bequest to poor Boc- 
cacio of “ five hundred florins of the gold of Flo- 
rence, to buy him a winter habit for his evening 
studies,” and this noble testimony of his ability 
in addition, “ I am ashamed to leave so small a 
sum to so great a man.” 

Petrarch, in my opinion, was one of the most 
amiable men that ever lived ;—I know nothing 
about Laura, or her ten children; I agree with 
those who believe the whole was a dream or an 
allegory; and, I half suspect that Shakspeare 
thought so too, and following a fashion, addressed 
his own sonnets to some like persons; at any rate 
no one knows about cither much more than I do; 
certainly Petrarch’s real love had more real con- 
sequences.—Petrarch was a sincere Christian, 
without intolerance—a sound patriot, without 








austerity ; who neither wasted his feelings in the 
idle generalities of philosophy, nor restricted 
them to the narrow limits of a party or faction ; 
—he was just, generous, aflectionate and gentle. 
All his sonnets together do not shed a lustre on 
him equal to the sincere, single-hearted, mild, 
yet uncompromising spirit that breathes through- 
out the letters of advice and remonstrance, 
which, not idly or obstrusively, but under the 
sanction and authority of his great name, and 
the affectionate regard professed for him, he ad- 
dressed to all whom he believed influential either 
for good or ill; from Popes and Emperors, to 
the well-meaning insane tribune of Rome. 

We went after this to see his tomb, which is 
honourable without being ostentatious ; a plain 
stone sarcophagus, resting on four pillars, and 
surmounted by a bust; suited to the quiet of his 
life, his home, and his resting-place. I passed 
altogether a day that will shine a bright star in 
memory ; and we wandered about there, unwil- 
ling to leave it, until long after the ave-maria 
bell had tolled, and were obliged in consequence 
to get a guide, and return by another road 
through the marshes, where I first saw those 
fairy insects the fire-flies, and thousands of them. 
For this we are detained the night at Monsclice, 
and must rise the earlier; for we have written 
to , fixing the day of our arrival at Florence. 

D.C. 








LOUISE! 
SKETCH OF A YOUNG MINSTREL. 





They that carried us away captive, required of us a song. 
PSaLMs« 

Her face is calm as a waveless sea, 

And ’tis even lit with a gaiety, 

That, like a moonlight, seemeth to be 

Flutéering there most peacefully ! 

But a viewless thought of her soul comes on 

Like a breeze, and, methinks, I can hear its moan ; 

And it ripples her feature’s calm—'tis gone— 

She smiles again, the young lovely one! 

Was it Memory wakened the peaceful sleep 

That her beauty wore, like a tranquil deep ? 

Could the wings of departed joy thus sweep 

Back on her soul, and make her weep ? 

She ’s in the morning of beauty’s day— 

Peace should be round her lovely way ; 

She ’s yet too early for sorrow’s prey ;— 

Hark !—she is singing a languid lay. 

And the tears are now on her redden’d cheek, 

And her tones are faltering, sweet and weak ; 

How vainly her lily fingers seek 

To bid the music more lightly speak. 

See—her raven tresses uncurl their rings, 

And mix with the melancholy strings 

Of her sighing lute !—the song she sings 

Bears other days upon memory’s wings. 

She weeps for home—for her father-land : 

She trembles—the lute falls from her hand. 

Poor child! so sorrowfully bland ! 

Would that I might thy tears command. 

I'd send them—but where ?—such tears as those, 

Born in a violet, wept on arose, 

(Her eye, her cheek)—should never repose 

In a meaner dwelling !—no flow'r that blows 

Is like that eye, or that flushing cheek : 

There be their home then ;—I ’ll but seek 

To chase her sorrow, and tell the meek, 

Sad soul of her beauty thus to speak : 

“T am not unhappy, though here you see 

Tear-drops like sorrow fall from me ;— 

They are but my heart’s sweet ecstasy, 

Wept in its joy—not misery !” 


w. 














PRESENT STATE OF MEDICINE IN CHINA, 

Berlin, March 20. 
Sir,—I observe that, in the beginning of last 
month, some extracts were read, at a sitting of 
your Royal Asiatic Society, from an Indian 
Dictionary of Pharmacy. This recals to my 
mind, that I have too long neglected to send 
you some curious information, as to the state of 
the healing art in China, which was collected 
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by my friend, the privy-counsellor, Dr. Reh- 
maun, of St. Petersburg, during his sojourn 
among the Mongols of that empire, and ren- 
dered still more complete by his acquisition of 
several Chinese works, many of which he has 
translated and published in the Russian lan- 
guage. 
According to native records, the art of 
healing dates its origin from the Emperor 
Huanti, who lived some four thousand three 
hundred years ago, and is said to be the author 
of the two books called Noitzin and Suang. The 
rise of Natural History is ascribed to Funsi, a 
sovereign of earlier times; and the first know- 
ledge of Botany, to the Emperor Jantzi. It 
should be observed, that the Chinese, by way of 
enhancing the glory of any emperor’s reign, 
ascribe to the celestial monarch himself those 
inventions or discoveries which his lieges may 
have made during his sway. That the Chinese 
possess some acquaintance with anatomy, is 
evident from a variety of original engravings of 
anatomical subjects, with corresponding expla- 
nations, which Dr. Rehmaun brought back with 
him; and it is the duty of every Chinese prac- 
titioner to possess copies of them. ‘Though the 
dissection of human subjects be contrary to law, 
these engravings afford indisputable proofs that 
‘the practice is privately pursued ; nor can there 
ever exist a want of subjects among a people, 
‘whose constant custom it is to throw their dead 
bodies into the rivers. The Chinese are not 
strangers either to medical jurisprudence, which 
presupposes an acquaintance with anatomy ; and 
- Dr. Rehmaun has also brought a work upon this 
branch of medicine with him. They are said 
to pursue a particular method of subjecting the 
wounds of ‘persons, who have been some time 
dead, to the operation of vapour or smoke, and 
thereby rendering them perfectly discernible. 
‘Their Materia Medica is extremely copious, but 
overloaded with unnecessary matter. They have 
their apothecaries also. Decoctions and infu- 
sions are prepared under the patient’s roof, the 
substances alone being fetched from the apo- 
thecary’s shop, together with instructions how 
they are to be made up, and when they are to 
be taken. All sorts of pills, powders, plasters, 
&c. figure among the muniments of these 
shops; and the traveller has collected samples 
of them. The Chinese apothecaries are no 
way behind-hand with the European, either in 
the number of their panacea, infallible reme- 
dies, &c., or in the trickery requisite to force 
them down the throats of the public. Amongst 
their quackeries may be classed, the keeping 
of the body in one particular position for 
months—nay, with little intermission, for years 
tovether, in cases of obstinate diseases of the 
lungs, or lower regions of the stomach. They 
dv not appear to be without some experience of 
surgery, even as regards the higher branches 
of that science; and Dr. Rehmaun had an op- 
portunity of seeing the drawings of a variety of 
surgical instruments, some of which seem well 
adapted to intricate cases. He observed above 
twenty scars, occasioned by branding, on the 
body of a Mongolian; and learned from him, 
that he was very subject to rheumatism, and 
quickly rid himself of the pain by applying a 
moxa. ‘Ihe Chinese practitioners, when they 
feel the pulse, place their three middle fingers 
upon it, but feel it on both arms at once. By 
means of the pulse, they pretend to discover the 
disease of every particular organ; nay, even of 
the remotest, such as the liver, spleen, Xc. Gal- 
vanism also does not seem to be entirely un- 
known to them; for Dr. Rehmaun remarked, 
that a trader in the neighbourhood of Kiachta, 
who was suffering from an attack of rheumatism 
in the arm, had two balls in his hands, one of 
which was made of the Chinese composition, 
called Pat-fong : he kept these balls in constant 
motion in his hands, and told Dr, Rehmaun 





that he had been recommended to use them by 
a Chinese physician; and that they really af- 
forded him relief. Dr. Rehmaun is in posses- 
sion of the Bidu, a work on medicine, about a 
century and a half old, which is a curiosity for 
the intelligence it evinces. This work treats 
of the practitioner’s duties, the line of conduct 
he ought to pursue, his treatment of cases, &c. ; 
and affords strong evidence that the Chinese are 
acquainted with the periods of crisis, and have 
many ideas in common with Brown’s theory 
and natural philosophy. My friend is decidedly 
of opinion, that medical men would do well to 
cultivate the language, as calculated to afford 
many a useful as well as novel lesson in their 
art. For this purpose, he observes, that an ac- 
quaintance with eight or ten thousand signs, 
belonging to the Chinese tongue, will be ail they 
can require. C. 








THEORY OF COLOUR. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Conversazione, Friday, June 4. 

Mr. Brockepon delivered a very able lecture 
this evening on Colour; not, indeed, as the 
subject applies immediately to the art in which 
his powers are principally known, but in a the- 
oretical point of view—of use, certainly, to the 
painter who has sufficiently studied the nature 
of light to avail himself of the advantages to be 
derlved from such speculations, and extremely 
interesting to those who find pleasure ina care- 
ful examination of natural phenomena. It is 
not our intention to go through the series of 
discoveries by which the most important pro- 
perties of light have been made known, further 
than the brief notice necessary to render those 
facts that partake most of novelty, intelligible to 
the general reader. The want of illustration 
becomes a serious evil when we are treating of 
a subject known only to the sense of vision; 
one that must really be seen to be understood.— 
May our readers grant us their kind indulgence 
if we fail where success is so difficult, and may 
our desire to excite, if we do not completely 
gratify, laudable curiosity, be acceptable to our 
friends. 

Colour, the beauteous offspring of light, ever 
varied, ever combining interesting associations 
of ideas, through the medium of the mest deli- 
cate and comprehensive of our senses, alone 
contributes largely to that fund of intellectual 
excitement which constantly relieves the mono- 
tony of human life. Among our dearest interests, 
our hopes are raised by the returning bloom of 
health on the cheek of one we love, where lately 
sat the melancholy hue of sickness ;—our fears 
excited, where the healthful colour yields to the 
paleness of protracted illness ;—our heartfelt 
anguish felt, when the chilled, livid countenance 
of death speaks the departing spirit. In the 
fair face of nature, coiour alone, by its beautiful 
varieties, is a source of constant pleasure; and 
there we are gratified by the mere display of its 
charms—sometimes, it is true, connected with 
powerlul associations, but often devoid of any 
interest, save that we are destined to feel in the 
contemplation of nature’s lovely productions. 

But how is it that we are so affected by 
colour? Can Philosophy explain the cause of 
our delight? Alas! no. Philosophy can observe 
and classify phenomena, but cannot connect 
them with their ultimate effects. Much interest 
is however excited by such researches, both as 
they may lead to a more general knowledge of 
nature, and particularly as they contribute to 
our direct advantage in several useful and orna- 
mental arts. 

The division of light into colours by the ex- 
periment of the prism is too well known to need 
description. 
coloured spectrum so obtained was divided into 
seven parts, and red, orange, yellow, blue, green, 
indigo, and violet, were the names given to such 
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divisions. This was a perfectly arbitrary arrange- 
ment as to number, for if we take the three 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, we can produce, 
by combination, any of the others. These three 
have been therefore very properly termed pri- 
mitive colours; and if the mixtures of these are 
to be reckoned as distinct colours, we might as 
well reckon seventy as seven, for the gradations 
are so beautifully regular, that between any two 
of the primitive colours are to be found, in suc- 
cession, an infinity of tints produced by com- 
bination. 

The rainbow is a phenomenon familiar to 
every one, though its colours are seldom sutti- 
ciently bright, nor its duration long enough to 
afford means of very nice observation. 

It has been shown by many writers, that if a 
circle of card have the outer portion painted 
with the three prismatic colours, so blended and 
arranged as to fill a broad ring at the circum- 
ference, certain curious circumstances attend 
this disposition ;} for if the card, so painted, be 
fixed on a pin, and whirled round with great 
rapidity, the idea of distinct colours is com- 
pletely lost, and a grey, or imperfect white tint, 
fills the whole ring. We know that white light 
is compounded of all the colours, but we cannot 
produce such effect by mixing material pig- 
ments, because such substances resemble “ por- 
tions of light mixed with darkness,” as Newton 
says when speaking on this subject, and that 
same want of perfect light pervades, and gives 
the grey colour to their mixture. 

Besides the union of all these colours produc- 
ing grey, there is another remarkable property 
of the arrangement we have noticed: for if a 
diameter be drawn anywhere on the circular 
card, the two colours which it cuts on the oppo- 
site sides, if combined, would yield a grey, the 
same as if all the colours were mixed. Any two 
colours which so produce a grey, are called an- 
tagonists to each other, both on account of their 
situation in the circle, and some other matters 
we shall presently have occasion to mention: 
thus, violet is the antagonist of yellow ; purple, 
that of green; red, of blue, &c. 

There is a most curious fact connected with 
vision, that has never yet received any satisfac- 
tory explanation ; and having at least furnished 
the means of understanding, by experiment, the 
nature of the antagonist colours, we may pro- 
ceed to it without delay. 

If a red wafer be put on a sheet of white 
paper, in a strong light, and the eye be directed 
steadfastly to it for some little time, the water will 
appear fringed with a grcen tint, and if suddenly 
removed from the paper, the space it occupied 
will seem of the same green hue. ‘The experi- 
ment may be tried with other colours, and the 
result is,that the presence of the antagonist colour 
is always visible. ‘The colours so found to at- 
tend the others have been called, when spoken 
of in relation to this property, complementary 
colours; thus yellow is the complementary 
colour of violet; black, that of white, &c. &c. 
The term however, does not appear to be very 
happily applied in all cases. 

Mr. Brockedon illustrated this part of the 
subject, by producing some of the great bills, 
posted up about town, with black letters on 
coloured grounds, in which the black was much 
moditied by the complementary hue of the sur- 
rounding ground, but the disadvantage of arti- 
ficial light prevented many of the most remark- 
able effects. He ventured to suggest as a 
possible cause of this singular phenomenon, the 
radiated membrane some few years ago discover- 
ed to exist in the human eye. This membrane, 
when viewed by a powerful microscope, is seen 
to consist of a penniform arrangement of parallel 
fibres, resembling several feathers put together 
with the edges in contact ; and he conceived that 





t For the precise method of performing this experi- 
ment, see Ferguson’s Lectures—Optics. 
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such a disposition of fibres might have some 
such effect with regard to the colours of light, 
as is known to exist in metallic plates on which 
very fine parallel lines are scratched. How 
this may be, we know not; but Mr. Brockedon 
offered it as a mere conjecture, with the hope 
that it might at least lead to inquiry on so in- 
teresting a subject. 

Most persons have thought that perfect light 
is so essential to vision, that the eye is provided 
with some power by which the deficiency of any 
particular colour, or what it wants of perfect 
white light, is supplied on all occasions. So far 
from this being any explanation of the difficulty, 
it is a mere imperfect statement of facts; because 
black, which ever attends white, is not, properly 
speaking, complementary, but a direct antago- 
nist, since white cannot be rendered more per- 
fect by any addition whatever. 

Mr. Brockedon exhibited a very curious in- 
strument constructed by Mr. Field, whose care 
in improving the materia pictoria, for artists, is 
so well known. It consisted of a conical lens, 
mounted with the apex downwards, in a tube 
like that of a microscope. When a small circle 
drawn on paper was viewed through this instru- 
ment, there appeared two concentric circles; 
a black dot was expanded into a circle; and 
some other effects we did not anticipate were 
observable. Another instrument by the same 
ingenious artist consisted of three hollow 
wedges, formed by glass plates: these might be 
filled with coloured liquids, and by the great 
nicety procurable in the strength of tint, as the 
liquid was seen through different parts of the 
wedge, great facility was afforded in determining 
certain combinations of colours. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Faraday announced 
that the next Friday, would be the concluding 
mecting of the year. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, June 10th.—The President in the 


chair.— Dr. Roget read a communication from 
Dr. Thompson, of Glasgow, on the chemical 


analysis of minerals, and detailing the results of 


a series of experiments, made by himself on the 
subject. A very interesting paper followed, by a 
Mr. Fox, on the electric current, and the atten- 
dant increase of temperature, observable at 
various depths from the surface of the earth. 
Several gentlemen, and among them Mr. Brunel, 
the engineer, were balloted for and elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, June 10th.—Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
V. P. in the chair.—Mr. Ellis read a letter from 
Mr. Planché, describing a singular snufi-box, 
which was laid on the table. Mr. T. Bird, a 
Fellow of the Society, communicated some ex- 
tremely interesting drawings of a mosaic pave- 
ment, which exists near Hereford, with a de- 
scriptive account of it. The third paper read, 
was addressed to Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart., by the 
the Rev. Mr. Skinner, on the Etymology of the 
names and the antiquity of various sites in So- 
mersetshire, and the North of Wiltshire. This 
remains to be finished on another evening.— 
Newman, Esq., was balloted for and elect- 
ed a Fellow of the Society. 








THE ARTISTS’ INCORPORATED FUND, 
Established 1810. 


A meeting was held at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern on the 31st ult., which tends to show the 
spirit and growing importance of the Artists’ 
Fund ;—the object was to present to Mr. JoHn 
Pye a mark of honorary distinction, in ac- 
knowledgment of various services rendered by 
him to that Society. 





The meeting was numerously attended. R. 
R. Reracue, Esq. R.A., presided; and Mr. 
Pye having been introduced, was addressed by 
him as follows :— 

** Sir,—I have the honour to be selected and ap- 
pointed, by your numerous friends assembled on this 
Occasion, to present to you a piece of Plate in token of 
their gratitude, and the esteem they entertain for your 
great and liberal exertions in favour of the Institution 
to which we all belong. 

“ 1 am particularly happy in being chosen for this ho- 
nourable service, as it couples my name with the event 
in a most flattering manner. In presenting this piece 
of plate, in the name of 143 of the members (my brother 
— of this Institution, I have to convey to you, Sir, 
their full sense of the great obligations due from them, 
for the ability and ardent zeal you have uniformly 
shown in the discharge of all those duties you have 
been called upon to perform, and those spontancous 
acts of kindness which so eminently redound to your 
honour. 

“ Your conduct, Sir, has been observed attentively, 
and admired in all its progress, from the earliest time 
of your becoming a member; but we feel more espe- 
cially that benevolent and philanthropic zeal which 
prompted you to prepare and perfect the plan for in- 
creasing the annuities of the widows and superannuated 
members, by publishing plates, the profits of which 
will augment the funds destined to the former pur- 
poses. It is our wish, Sir, to mark this judicious act, 
and this signal service, and in an especial manner, to 

ate the cir > as well as our lasting 
esteem. It has not been, therefore, with any views of 
ostentation, that we have united to pay you this tribute 
of regard, for the present is trifling in value, compared 
with our obligations ;—it was rather with a view toem- 
brace as general an union of sentiment and co-opera- 
tion as we could, that we made our subscription a small 
sum for each individual, to ensure equality of contri- 
bution, like that of our sentiments. 

“ As the Inscription voted to you, with the names of 
80 many persons, would have spoiled the external ap- 
pearance of the piece of plate we present, it has been 
resolved to substitute, what we hope and trust will be 
still more acceptable and agreeable, our address as an 
inscription with the autograph signatures of every sub- 
scriber to the plate. As soon as the parchment has 
received all the signatures, it shall be sent to you. 

“Permit me to wish you all happiness, and to shake 
you bythe hand. in the name of ail the Members as- 
sembled, I request the favour of your company to par- 
take of a supper.” 

To which Mr. Pye replied :— 

“ Sir,—Were I at this moment as much at ease as 
when under the influence of the ordinary occurrences 
of life, | should have much to say relative to the con- 
siderations which have given rise to this meeting ; but 
1 fear | shall merely be able to assure you, aud the 
gentlemen now assembled, that I know how to appre- 
ciate the value of the sentiment so flatteringly conveyed 
to me through you, in the gift which I have now the 
honour of receiving. The silver Vase could be pur- 
chased; but the sentiment it bears, flowing as it does 
from a body of artists, is above all price ; and, being 
80, it will tend to cherish me through whatever changes 
may attend the remainder of my life. 

«‘ | became a member of the Artists’ Fund, because 
it was established with a view of mitigating the mise- 
ries often attendant on sickness and superannuation ; 
and because it appeared to be so constituted, as to be 
able to effect those great objects without lowering the 
grade, or wounding the self-esteem, of those artists who 
might repose on its protection. Such was the estimate 
1 made of the object and principles of the Institution 
when I entered it; and twenty years’ practical expe- 
rience of its efficiency have amply justified all the good 
effects that I then anticipated. I have been called on 
at different times to discharge the duties of all the So- 
ciety’s various offices (with the exception of Secretary 
and Auditor); and if | made sacrifices, with a view to 
discharging them efficiently, it was without anticipating 
any other reward than that increase of self-esteem, 
which regularly flows from the consciousness of having 
endeavoured to be useful in the great cause of hu- 
manity. It was impossible for me to be a member of a 
Society formed for purposes so honourable to human 
nature, and constituted of a class of persons who had 
never before been in any way united, without endea- 
vouring to make an estimate of their professional re- 
sources, as applicable to aiding the purposes of their 
union. Many things available presented themselves 
to my first view ; and that I might know how to appre- 
ciate the value of the one which appeared to be most 
easy of attai nt, 1 ¢ Ited a few of the many 
Members of the Society, who carry weight in their 
respective professional pursuits. They sofar encouraged 
my project, that they sprung forward to aid it. The 
gentlemen to whom | allude are well distinguished 
amongst us; yet I trust that, on this occasion, | may be 
excused if I repeat their names :—W. Mulready, R.A. ; 
A. Cooper, R.A.; R. R. Reinagle, R.A.; W. Daniel, 
R.A.; W. Finden, W. Cooke, and G. Cooke. Those 
are the gentlemen to whom we are indebted for the 
effective developement of the means of increasing the 
Society’s funds, and to whom | owe the more imme- 
ciate cause of that mark of distinction now so liberally 
bestowed on me. 














«If, in taking leave of past events, I might be allowed 
to glance at the Society prospectively, | would beg to 
say, that its resources, as applicable to its own pur- 

oses and to the encouragement of various branches of 

‘ine Art, appear to me as a mine of wealth entirely 
new to this country; and I trust that there exists amongst 
us energy and sufficient devotion to the objects for which 
we are united, to render it available. 

“Sir, in conclusion, | beg of you to accept my best 
thanks for the great kindness with which you have been 
pleased to impart to me the honourable and flattering 
sentiments of the many gentlemen by whom we are 
now surrounded.” 

On the Silver Vase is engraved— 

« Presented to Joun Pye, Esq. by one hundred 
and forty-three Members of the Artists’ Lucorporated 
Annuity Fund, as a tribute of gratitude for the emi- 
nent Services he has rendered to the Society. 

« May 3lst, 1830.” 
The following is the inscription on the vellum : 

“ The Members of the Artists’ Incorporated Annuity 
Fund, whose names are hereto subscribed, present to 
Joun Pye, Esq. a piece of Plate, as a tribute of their 
regard, and to commemorate the many services he has 
rendered to the Fund by his zealous and able discharge 
of the several offices he has honourably held. 

« It is their desire to express, in the strongest terms, 
their sense of the obligation he has conferred on the 
Society, by origivating and indefatigably assisting in 
bringing to maturity a plan to increase the annuities of 
the supcrannuated Members and their Widows, by the 
publication of Prints; and it is with high satisfaction 
they here record, that the first Plate produced an 
augmentation to the funds of nine hundred pounds. 

« May 3lst, 1830.” 


We regret that we have not room to insert 
the names of the 143 gentlemen who have so 
honourably distinguished themselves by this 
liberal feeling towards a brother artist. 








FINE ARTS. 


PANORAMA OF AMSTERDAM. 

As a painting, it is very clever; to display the 
artist's peculiar excellence—water, and aérial 
perspective—it is well chosen; for general in- 
terest, we doubt; to natural beauty the subject 
has no pretensions. Amsterdam is often com- 
pared to Venice—we heard it in the room half 
a dozen times; have read it in the papers half 
a dozen more—St. Giles to St. James! “ There 
is a river in Macedon; there is also, more- 
over, another at Monmouth:” there are canals 
running through the streets of both cities,— 
what then? Where is the marble beauty of 
Venice! where the Venetian palaces! where 
is visible the refined taste of Sansovino, Sca- 
mozzi, Palladio! where is San Giorgio in all its 
beautiful simplicity! where the barbaric pomp 
and eastern magnificence of St. Mark’s! where 
are the blue Alps in the distance! where—but 
we might ask like questions through a whole 
column. Amsterdam, like all Dutch towns, 1s 
a tine one of red brick and coping-stones ; full 
of odd, ugly, quaint architecture ; with a famous 
“ Stadt-house,” of course, and a fine Exchange 
of course, and the fifty other lions which are of 
course in all Dutch cities: but to compare it to 
Venice, to the ocean’s diadem, to the queen of 
cities, to the only place on earth that realizes a 
poet’s dream, is worse than nonsense. But we 
must leave these wanderings, and return soberly 
there, and thence to the Strand. We repeat, 
then, we do not think the subject judiciously 
chosen, although effectively painted. It isa 
clever picture, not an interesting Panorama. If 
we chose to be hypercritical, we might say, and 
might have said on Calcutta, that the figures in 
the foreground are too large—they are of a race 
of giants. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Conclusion. } 

Tue little dark, green-baized room in which 
the sculptors are compelled to huddle together 
their marble productions, is unusually crowded 
this year;—and we are more than ordinarily 
struck with the injustice done by the Academy 
to this branch of art. Beauty and power are, as 
it were, imprisoned ;—“ cabined—cribbed—con- 
fined—bound in;”—Hercules writhes in full- 
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blown agony, apparently as much from the 
want of room in which to bulge out his muscles, 
as from any other cause; and Venus rises from 
the sea, “amidst a multitude of waves,” and 
stands an extremely good chance of running her 
head against that of A. Marjoribanks, Esq. 
There is, indeed, a most disgraceful jostle 
amongst the statues “ that enchant the world.” 
Bishop Heber is said, in the catalogue, to be 
blessing two Hindoos,—but in the sculpture 
den it appears much more probable that he is 
about to sit down on the two children in the 
wood :—and Colonel Jones, of the Grenadier 
Guards, has the finest possible opportunity, if 
he be so minded, of biting off the marble ear of 
the Earl of Stradbrooke. Innumerable stone 
mothers mourn over their children—less from 
affection than from the fear of broken noses and 
ancles to their offspring ;—for it is scarcely pos- 
sible for the spectator to turn or move without 
doing especial damage in the way of splintering 
and fracturing. It is a positive disgrace to the 
Academy and the country, that with a professed 
zeal for the glory and good of Art, its present 
dingy and dirty warehouse should be endured a 
day longer. Painting and Sculpture ought to 
have a temple erected to them, in which they 
may proudly meet together. : 

The first object that strikes you on enterin 
the Model Academy, as this vile cell is gra- 
ciously called, is ‘‘ Hercules Agonistes,” by 
Nicno.in. There is power, as there ought to 
be in a Hercules, but it is power “ over in- 
sured.” There is no relief—no repose—no re- 
laxation in any of the muscles or sinews. Every 
part is strained unnaturally into action; and we 
are reminded of the sailor’s answer to his mess- 
mate, on the latter complaining of being unable 
to see all the twelve Apostles at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral ;—“ Why, Jack, you wouldn’t have all 
the twelve Apostles on deck at once!’ Now Mr. 
Nicholl insists upon having all his muscles 
upon deck at once ;—and it is no wonder that 
Hercules is agonized. It has been well said by 
a critic who, with a right knowledge of art, has 
also a feeling for art which makes that know- 
ledge ever discourse most eloquent music-——“ It 
seems here (in the Elgin marbles) as if stone 
could move: where one muscle is strained, 
another is relaxed; where one part is raised, 
another sinks in; just as in the ocean, where 
the waves are lifted up in one place, they sink 
proportionally low in the next.” A very large 
man, in very great agony, would, in nature, 
strain and swell with power—but the muscles 
would not present everywhere “a regular suc- 
cession of tumuli!” 

No. 1171, Group, in marble, of a “ Mother 

“and Child.” E, H. Barey, R.A. 

«* She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy, 

Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy!” 

Pleasures of Hope. 

The child is beautifully executed, and looks, in 
its mother’s arms, like a bird in its nest. But 
the mother is not inspired by Campbell's poetry 
or by nature's poetry; she does not smile with 
pensive eyes or appear to weave a song of me- 
lancholy joy ;—she looks down like an affected 
nurse-maid that is thinking of herself and not 
of the child; and is evidently nursing for wages, 
and not for love. 

By the bye, in this exhibition there is rather an 
excess of “ mother and child.” No. 1178, “The 
Deserted Mother,” is a lady in desperate afflic- 
tion, suckling. No. 1186, “ The Forsaken,” is 
another sufferer drooping over an unclothed 
infant; and No. 1175, is a Venus, with a little 
curly-headed child, sleeping upon her hip, and 
pretending to be Love. The last group ought 
never to have been admitted, for it has neither 
grace nor beauty to plead for its indelicacy of 
form and attitude. 





No. 1209, is “ A Guardian Angel,” part of a 
monument, &c., by Westmacott, jun. The fi- 
gure is simply beautiful, but the wings in this, 
as in No. 1264, have a strange corset-like ap- 
pearance, betokening them as fitter for a human 
boddice, than to wave from heavenly shoulders, 
or to be shaken in the sun, on some mountain 
top, “with rory May-dew wet.” 

Chantrey has a fine bust of that excellent old 
man, Soane. His statue of “ Bishop Heber,” 
is grand and simple, but there is nothing be- 
speaking the bishop, excepting a profile of a 
mitre, hanging like a sign over the Prelate’s 
head. 

There are several very uninteresting busts, 
which we should be sorry to purchase at a guinea 
adozen. Every head is looking as wise as it 
can—and the struggle of foolish features to be 
thoughtful has a particularly ludicrous effect in 
marble. The only fine sensible head in the 
collection, is that of “ Flaxman.” 

The miniatures and architectural designs are 
scarcely worth our notice. There are several 
rich flatteries by Chalon, and Rochard, amongst 
the former; and amongst the latter, palaces and 
pleasure-houses, stately for man, are “ plenty 
as blackberries.” The most amusing advertise- 
ment on ivory, is No. 783, “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Henry Shelton,’ composer of “ The Land which 
no mortal may know ;” “ Reminiscences of a Min- 
strel,” §c. §c. Gramercy! she looks as if she 
had accomplished all these great things—and 
triumphantly sitting in blue silk, half reclining 
against a best Broadwood, with “ The Land which 
no mortal may know,” aptly open at her elbow 
—and half inspired. She quite realizes her 
description in the Catalogue ; and her face and 
her fame are all. before you! 





Pompeiana: or, Observations of the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. Second 
Series. Part II. By Sir Wm. Gell, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., &c. Royal 8¥°, London, 1830. Jen- 
nings & Chaplin. 

TuERE is not inall the world any place English- 
men, and English women too, so much desire 
to see as Pompeii—and no wonder ;—elsewhere, 
all that remains of foregone generations is a 
ruined temple, a ruined theatre, a falling arch, 
or a broken column; even at Rome, it is only 
these collected. But Pompeii is a whole city. 
There we pay a visit to the old Romans them- 
selves; we walk their streets, enter their homes, 
wander through their temples, loiter in the 
forum, as a stranger would have done two thou- 
sand years ago. It explains in half a day, what 
volumes and lives could never do. So far as 
an intellectual and passionate curiosity can be 
gratified, there is full satisfaction; and the so- 
lemn awe with which we tread the pavement, 
and enter the deserted dwellings and once-hal- 
lowed domes, is new, strange, and unimagined ; 
although it is not so much the temples, houses, 
monuments, things in their nature telling of 
intended permanency, that affect the mind, as 
the casual and accidental trifles—the notices af- 
fixed to the wall of an intended sale—the ruts 
in the pavement—the figures scratched, by 
idlers, in sport and jest on the stucco. 

But there are home-dwellers, to whom this 
must have been as unreal as a dream, till after 
the Panorama, and the publication of Sir Wm. 
Gell’s works:—the one bringing vividly home 
the general effect of the scene, and the relative 
position of places; and the other giving all its 
detail with a vigour and fidelity that leave no- 
thing to be desired. Yet, notwithstanding the 
accuracy of Sir William’s work, the impression 
left on the mind is deceptive; and whoever 
shall pass from the shadow to the reality, from 
Pompeiana to Pompeii, would be staggered and 
astonished at the temporary, trumpery nature of 
the greater part of the buildings: they could 
not have stood two centuries if exposed above- 





ground, and will not now they are uncovered, 
even in that glorious climate. A theatre, atemple, 
the walls of the city, might have outlived this, 
but the city itself could not; like our Regent 
Street, it is all brick and plaster—the brick 
worse, and the plaster better—the private houses, 
if our recollections serve us faithfully, without 
exception; and many, the far greater part, of 
the public buildings, even to the columns and 
architectural ornaments. The streets are so 
narrow that two carts could not pass ;—yet it is 
worthy observation, that they have on each side 
a raised foot-pavement, a convenience hardly 
known in modern Italy.—Nothing can be more 
wretched than the private dwellings—no chim- 
nies,— doors: serving for windows,—the best 
houses with hardly a room you could breathe in, 
—and the majority mere cabins. It is true, par- 
ticular rooms might be pointed out of reasonable 
dimensions, according to English ideas; but we 
must lay aside all English notions in consider- 
ing these things: the comparison must be with 
the houses at Portici: and we must remember 
the intense heat of the climate—the blazing 
noon of Naples. In London, we stow ourselves 
away in a hole, and cannot keep that warm; 
but there you must have elbow room. 

After a visit to Pompeii, the vestibulum, the 
atrium, the triclinia, and all the other sounding 
divisions of a Roman dwelling, have Jost their 
influence: put down against them our own hall, 
and dining-room, and library, and ante-room, 
and drawing-room, and it sounds quite as pom- 
pous; but Englishmen know that these are 
often names, and nothing more, and may all be 
met with in any two-windowed, three-storied, 
narrow house, in any suburb east, west, north, 
or south of London. 

It is all baby-work at Pompeii. Matthews 
talks idly, when, in his “ Diary of an Invalid,” 
he says the temples are on the most magniticent 
scale. There are, indeed, some capitals lying 
on the ground in the Temple of Hercules, which 
are large enough ; but they could not have be- 
longed to the building, nor to any other building 
in Pompeii, without shaming the whole city. 
Englishmen, after such notices as Matthews's, 
and their imposing appearance in Sir Wm. Gell’s 
work, will be surprised to hear that the beauti- 
ful Corinthian columns of the Temple of Isis 
are not more than ten feet high, and such as 
they have often seen supporting a respectable 
old-fashioned chimney-piece—the reality, in its 
pettiness, reminds one of that curious piece of 
strange architecture, the Gate of Honour at Caius 
College—and the columns in the adjoining porti- 
coes are of the same proportion. The famous 
villa, without the gates, is not only the most per- 
fect, but the most extensive, dwelling yet dis- 
covered ;—what a situation! in the very heart 
of the city and society, yet open to, and com- 
manding a magnificent view over the vineyards 
and the cultivated beauty of the valley of the 
Sarno—Vesuvius tothe right—the bay of Naples 
before you—the islands in the distance—the 
fine indented shore stretching from Castell-a- 
mare to Sorento on the left, bounded by the 
bluest of blue mountains ;—and if we were 
to tell after others, and Sir William himself, 
what, however, is true, of its two or three courts, 
surrounded by corridors, ornamented by foun- 
tains; of galleries, and decorated chambers ; it 
would convey a very erroneous impression to 
our readers;—in fact, the best idea they can 
have of these places, is to consider them all 
as extravagantly large models, rather than 
realities. 

We do not urge this against Sir Wm. Gell’s 
delightful work: his drawings are correct; the 
proportions are given in the text ; but the reader 
does not, and cannot, remember such things in 
examining his work—the scale is always for- 
gotten ;—but, we repeat, the deception is in the 
art, not in the artist. The work itself is as per- 
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fect as cost and care can make it, and in every 
way admirable. It hardly needs our commenda- 
tion, for its success is quite certain. The first 
series is a sure passport for it into every library 
and drawing-room in Europe, where there is 
any pretension to taste. 





Imitations of Chalk Drawings, principally Sketches, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Executed in Litho- 
graphy, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. London, 1830. 
Dickenson. 

WE rejoice in having it in our power to announce 

the immediate appearance of the first number 

of this delighful work. It will do equal honour 
to the late president, and to Mr. Lane. It ex- 
plains at once the mystery of the painter's excel- 
lence. These chalk drawings intimate all that is 
essentially beautiful in his most finished works. 
He caught, as by inspiration, the habitual feel- 
ing of the sitter—his heads are all instinct with 
lite—he read mind in form, reversing the judg - 
ment of “the gentle lady married to the Moor,” 
and impressed it on the first bold outline : look, in 
proof, to the unaffected simplicity in dress, in 
manner, of that natural and graceful creature, 
“the nameless one”? —we must give a name, 
and direct special attention to the “ Drawing in 
the possession of Mrs. F arr,”—and oppose it to 
the languid, voluptuous, warm tone, for such 
there is, as evidently as if laid on with his magic 
pencil, of “ Lady Charlotte Campbell ;” and how 
this latter harmonizes with the hquid watery 
eye, and the loose flowing of the hair;—look to 
“Sir Toby,” and read in every line of the face, 
that the hand hath been often to the buttery- 
bar; that he is one that hath waked the chimes 
at midnight; roused the night-owl in a catch— 
one that, as Rabelais says, loved to chirp over 
his cups.—There are, perhaps, too many of the 

Kemble family in the number, but they have 

great interest, and some of them are exquisitely 

finished. Mr. Lane’s drawings can hardly be 
excelled for truth and delicacy—he has caught 
the very spirit of the original. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by J..M. 
W. Turner, Esq. R.A., with Descriptive and 
Historic Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 
Jennings & Chaplin. 





Tuts work has hitherto escaped our notice; we 
shall, therefore, revert to it, critically, on a future 
o¢casion—but we may observe of the ninth 
number, which alone is before us, and contains 
views of Stamford, Alnwick Castle, Holy Island, 
and Stonyhurst, that it is a splendid specimen, 
and justifies the belief, that the work itself will 
be one of equal interest and beauty. 


Sketches from Various Masters, ancient and 
modern, for the Scrap-Book, Album, Portfolio, 
§c. Hollyer. 

A.xbums and scrap-books are too frequently 

very contemptible books, and filled with trash 

that ought only to be found in the nursery. If, 
however, our female friends would make their 

selection from works like this, they would be a 

grace to their drawing-rooms. 





Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Missals and 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Shaw. Pickering. 

Like all the works published by Mr. Pickering, 

this is got up with great care. We have known 

immense sums given for the illuminated works 
of the middle ages, and here they may be had, 
copied with scrupulous accuracy, and in all their 
beauty of drawing and colour, for a few shillings. 

It is, we believe, the first work of the sort that 

has been attempted, and cannot fail of success. 








SOCIETA ARMONICA. 


Tue Sixth and last Concert of this Society 
(for the present season) took place at the Opera 
Concert Room, King’s Theatre, on Friday, 
June 4. The selections were judiciously made, 
and effectively performed. We are told that this 
society is a rival to another musical City con- 
vention ; but, we must say, if the conductors of 
it continue in the path of their present going, 
they may quarry higher, and fly at nobler game ; 
for, with a few exceptions, not even the soi- 
disant premier of the musical world—the Phil- 
harmonic—has exhibited a better “ getting-up” 
of a concert, than was evident on this occasion. 
There was another thing plain to be seen, also, 
which invests every art with its greatest power: 
all seemed to be done and listened to con amore. 
“ Music for music’s own sake’’ seemed to be the 
motto, or by-word, of the night. On this prin- 
ciple we can even excuse Mori, who, in the 
Pastorale of Beethoven, with which the Concert 
commenced, spoke in no very sotto-voce manner 
to some offending bows (beaux?) around him. 
This Sinfonia was very well performed, with the 
exception of the slow movement. It had the 
faults of the Philharmonic treatment ;—there was 
no painting—no couleur—no light and shade; 
it was one mass of monotonous fiddling and 

iping. 

The vocal performers were excellent: Don- 
zelli’s execution of “ Il mio tesoro,” more than 
ever convinces us of his fitness to fill the part 
of Ottavio in Don Giovanni. He is, however, 
too fond of particular notes in his voice; as, for 
instance, the upper F in his tenor. Another 
fault which this gentleman commits, is the too 
great reliance he puts in his power, to the neg- 
lect of style altogether. This is much to be 
regretted, as the union of pathos and grace, with 
such means of expression, would place him at once 
at the head of all we have heard. 

Lablache sang delightfully ; but his extraor- 
dinary power sometimes gives birth to ludicrous 
approbation. He does not buffoon, like some 
others we could name: his humour is modest 
and quaint. Malibran, who, we sincerely regret 
to state, has been indisposed, arrived late at the 
Concert, having previously undergone the fa- 
tigue of performing Romeo to Vestris’s Giulietta, 
at Drury Lane. She looked ill ; but the undying 
flash of genius that lighted up the half-arch, 
half-sorrowful countenance of this wonderful 
child of nature and art, though it ungenerously 
deprived us of our compassion, filled us with 
admiration and delight. Her duet with Lablache 
was perfection. No other singer seems to have 
understood it before. The manner in which she 
commenced the Aria “ Di tanti palpiti” was 
music’s own. The quiet sweetness—the style— 
the expression of the words—(but away with 
detail)—the tout ensemble was exquisite. When 
she sings, there are both 

Mind and music breathing from her face. 


The instrumental pieces were well executed. 
Mori played a Fantasia with great skill and de- 
licacy. We must, however, protest against the 
anomalous and useless cadence at the close of 
the beautiful Irish air, “ Molly Astore.” It is 
a dead weight upon the about-to-be-concluded 
sentiment of the tune—the epigram of its sense 
—and spoils the graceful termination of the 
melody, just as a mill-stone would the line of 
beauty, if it were suspended to the tail of a bird 
of Paradise. Mr. Chatterton’s Harp Fantasia 
was deserving of much praise, as was also that 
of Mr. Forbes on the Piano-forte. The Trio, 
from Corelli, in selection, performance, and re- 
ception, proves that true counterpoint has still 
some sticklers left. Take it altogether, this was 
a very respectable Concert, and one by which 
the really national love for the art may be more 
accurately ascertained than in the socicties of 
more self-elected select, 





ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Tuesday evening Cimarosa’s opera, “ Il 
Matrimonio Segreto,” was performed at this 
theatre, to an audience which, notwithstanding 
the court rumours prevalent through the day, 

yas numerous and brilliant. The plot of this 
opera is most “lame and impotent,” but the 
music amply atones for its deficiency. There is 
no show, no spectacle—it rests solely upon its 
“charm of song.” The melody of Cimarosa is 
always graceful and light, while his orchestra is 
learned, full, and illustrative. 

The acting of Lablache, in Signor Geronimo, 
was inimitable. It would be vain to cite indi- 
vidual passages of excellence—it is better to con- 
sider the ensemble of this his best performance. 
He is a compound of Dowton and Liston; to 
the former’s witty but deliberate manner, he 
adds occasionally the sudden humour, we had 
almost said frightened economy, of Liston'’s phiz 
—that Momus-in-tragedy kind of expression— 
that hybrid production of fear and fun, which 
“takes the reason prisoner,” and makes us 
laugh whether we will or no. The manner in 
which he betrayed his deafness, while at the 
same time affecting to hear everything, was ad- 
mirable. In short, he is a great comedian ; and 


| no less entitled to our commendations for his 


singing. His duet with the Count, in the open- 
ing of the second act, was very ably performed, 
and elicited general approbation. Santini was 
lively and effective in the Count, and sang with 
good “emphasis and discretion.” We have a 
notion that there is more in this gentleman than 
we have yet seen developed. Comedy, that is 
to say, bufio parts suit him best. Donzelli 
pleased us much in Paolino. His voice, parti- 
cularly when it goes in sixths with the soprano, 
is delicious. We beg of him, however, to sing as 
if he were not in the possession of so much voice. 

The female characters of the opera were feebly 
supported. In the beautiful trio in the first act 
we sadly missed the power of Malibran, parti- 
cularly at the words “ Vergogna! Finitela gia.” 

The revived ballet of * Flore et Zephyr’ fol- 
lowed, in which the “ divine Taglioni,”’ as our 
French neighbours designate her, made her 
third appearance. She is certainly angelical— 
almost Lve-angelical ;—“ grace is in her steps,” 
whether “heaven be in her eye” or not. ‘The 
manner in which she occasionally springs from 
this cold sphere, leads us to think that by an 
extent of volition she might, with perfect case, 
visit the lively inhabitants of Mercury ;—but her 
descent—her return—her feather-like, snow- 
fall resumption of the “ tread of earth,” is be- 
yond description. Her bound upwards is grace- 
ful and natural; it is her coming back again 
that is supernatural. 

Brocard personates a Bacchante-nymph in- 
imitably. Her head is beautiful, and reminds 
us of one by Poussin at the Angerstein gallery. 

It is much to be regretted that the machinery 
at this theatre is not a little more attended to. 
In the flying feats also, some improvement might 
take place—particularly in selecting substitutes 
who should resemble in some, however remote 
degree, the principals for whom they run the 
chance of breaking their necks. 

Dragonetti, we were delighted to find, has 
resumed his place in the orchestra. He is a 
giant in his way, and one of those few whose 
taste and style are as delicate and polished as 
their power is great. “Lindley and he are a pair 
of orchestra turtles; and whether it be in music 
or snuff, are always in unison. It is quite de- 
lightful to hear the musical confluence of these 
wonderful performers. 








ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, ASTLEY’s. 
Tuer have been two revivalsat this pleasing 
theatre: the first, the representation of what the 
bill terms, the glorious “ Battle of Waterloo ;” 
the second, the “ Courier of St. Petersburgh,’ 
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that exquisite piece of pantomime and horseman- 
ship, by Ducrow. The holiday novelty has been 
a_harlequinade, entitled, the “Death of Tom 
Moody.” The “ Battle of Waterloo,” is, as all 
the world knows, “ gun, drum, trumpet, blun- 
derbuss and thunder,” and nothing more, if we 
except a song which Mr. Herring, as Molly Ma- 
lony, sang with great humour and effect. Mr. 
Herring's voice is a remarkably good one ; and, 
altogether, he is a valuable accession to the com- 
pany. On Ducrow’s unrivalled merits, it is, of 
course, unnecessary to expatiate. He can be 
compared only with himself; and, as the Courier 
of St. Petersburgh, he displayed on Tuesday the 
same grace, agility and courage, which have 
marked his former personations of the character. 
Of the after-piece we saw only a part; but what 
we did see was very attractive. The scenery is 
beautiful, and the machinery of the harlequinade 
is admirably managed. A real stag figures in 
a chace across the stage—real boats contend for 
Kean’s wherry—and real horses dispute the 
palm of swiftness, in mimic rivalry of Ascot races. 
The dancing is good ; and so far as we saw, the 
affair is managed with spirit and propriety. 








— We had the pleasure yesterday, of seeing 
at Messrs. Molgeno and Graves’, in Pall-mall, a 
copy of Mr. Martin’s “ Deluge,” executed en- 
tirely dn black-lead-pencil, (without stump,) 
upon vellum—a work of immense labour, un- 
equalled for delicate execution and depth of effect, 
and rivaling in colour the best specimens of our 
mezzotinto engravers. It is the production of 
a young man of the name of Lucas, and is only 
his third attempt in the art. 

— In the concluding part of the sale of the 
late Sir Thomas Lawrence’s modern drawings, 
which will take place next week, we perceive 
by the advertisements, the copper-plate of the 
beautiful print by Bromley, of the son of the 
late Emperor of France. It is from the picture 
painted by Sir Thomas for the King, but which 
does not appear amongst the great personages 
now exhibiting at the British Institution. It is 
not generally known that this engraving was 
the cause of great coldness existing for some 
time in an illustrious personage towards the 
painter, who, it appears, by some strange forget- 
fulness had the engraving made without asking 
permission. So greatly indeed, was the error 
resented, that when the painter presented a 
proof, it was instantly destroyed. 

— Lord Charles ‘Townshend has purchased 
Mr. W. E. West’s picture of “The Pride of tne 
Village,” which is in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. Mr. West has on the easel 
another beautiful incident from the tale of “ An- 
nette De L’ Arbre,” a fiction also, it will be re- 
membered, of his highly-talented countryman 
Mr. Washington Irving. 

— A punster, on reading in the Gardener's 
Magazine thata new pea had just been introduced 
into this country from China, observed, that the 
opening of a trade in P’s with the Chinese was 
very opportune during the present embargo upon 
their 7'’s. 

— “The Deluge” has been brought out at the 
Cirque Olympique, with scenic representations 
of appalling fidelity. Even the howling winds 
have there a voice; and the rushing waters chill, 
if they do not drown the poor wretches who are 
made to represent the doomed sons of Adam. 
The Deluge was one of the earliest subjects of 
the English Drama, and was represented in 
1530, 300 years ago. The work is a curious spe- 
cimen of f nee composition, but the author 
is unknown. 

Education in Greece.—There are already es- 
tablished in the Morea, and the islands of the 
Archipelago, 111 schools, in which 7,824 pupils 
are receiving instruction. 

Tomb of Euler—The Russian journals an- 
nounce, that the tomb of Euler, the celebrated 











geometrician, the place of whose sepulture had 
been hitherto unknown, has just been discovered 
in the cemetery of Vassili-Ostroif (district of 
St. Petersburgh). A monument is forthwith to 
be erected to his memory. 

— There is an unpleasant story in circulation 
respecting the Bishops—we mean the monu- 
ments of the Bishops—Middleton and Heber— 
lately modelled by Chantry and Lough. It ap- 
pears by some strange co-incidence, they are 
both represented giving the benediction to two 
Hindoos. Mr. Lough’s friends say Chantry’s 
are a hasty addition—that the original design 
was a single kneeling figure, and urge in proof, 
that, contrary to sense and usage, the Bishop is 
giving his benediction kneeling. On the con- 
trary, we have it on authority not likely to be 
misinformed, that Chantry’s model was exhibited 
to the Committee, Hindoos and all, before Lough 
had a commission to prepare one, and that this is 
capable of proof by dates and circumstances that 
cannot be questioned. 

— The Academy of Scjences. at Paris, have 
adjudged the prize of 8000 francs, bequeathed 
by the late M. de Monthyon to the person who 
should discover the best means of lessening the 
injurious effects of any art, trade, or occupation, 
to the Chevalier d’Aldini, for his invention of a 
process, whereby the action of fire, and the effect 
of heat upen the human frame, is most materially 
diminished. 

— The manager of the Royal Academy of 
Music in Paris, entered into a contract last 
winter with Mr. Meyerbecr, binding himself to 
put the new opera of ‘ Robert the Devil” in re- 
hearsal on the Ist of August next, provided the 
celebrated composer gave it to him in a complete 
state by the Ist of June. The lovers of music will 
be pleased to learn, that the great author of “ Il 
Crociato” has dulyfulfilled his part of the contract. 

— A series of representations of Italian tra- 
gedies and comedies, is to be given at the 
Italian Opera House at Paris, immediately after 
the close of the German performances. The 
works of Alfieri, Goldoni, Metastasio, and others 
of more modern date will be put in requisition. 
The manager of the theatre at Milan, M. Paladini, 
who enjoys a very high reputation, will be the 
entrepreneur with M. Laurent. Madame Inter- 
nari will, no doubt, be the leading star. 

Le Quai aux Fleurs.—The Paris tlower-market, 
so often celebrated by the Hermits and Ramblers, 
has been made the scene of a vaudeville at the 
Variétés, to portray the amours of a fireman 
with acow-keeper’s daughter. The taking title, 
has proved to the play-goers as great a take-in 
as the vivid descriptions of Messieurs the scribes, 
to those who have expected a pleasure from visit- 
ing the scene itself—-it was deservedly damned. 
- UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. — 

Oxrorp, June 5.—On Wednesday the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity : Rev. P. Aubin, Fellow of Jesus. 

Masters of Arts: W. Grant, Brasen-nose, and Rev. 
C, Hesketh, Trinity, Grand Compounders ; J.S. Birley, 
and Rev. F. Maude, Brazen-nose; Rev. J. Sutcliffe, St. 
Edmund Hall; M. Mitchell, Magdalen Hall; W.Griffith, 
Scholar of Jesus; Rev. F. Marandaz, Jesus; Rev. W. 
N. Fall, University; Rev. G. B. Hamilton, Corpus 
Christi; E. W. Head, Fellow of Merton; Rev. W. H. 
Edmea‘es, and Rev. T. b. Lancaster, Merton; N. C. 
Strickland, Lincoln; Rev. J. Maude, Michel Scholar of 
Queen’s; Rev. C. 8S. F. Fanshawe, Demy of Magda- 
len ; H. D. Harington, Fellow of Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts: N. Kendall, Trinity, and W. W. 
Andrew, St. Mary Hall, Grand Compounders ; E. M‘All, 
St. Edmund Hall; IT. W. Webb, and R. Tomes, Mag- 
dalen Hall; W. Roche, Trinity; D. Jones,and T. Sum- 
mers, Jesus; J. Rogers, Balliol; W. B. Smythe, Corpus 
Christi; G.W. Murray, Merton; E. Hotham, New 
Coll.; J. Abernethy and O. Brock, Brazen-nose ; J. Ste- 
vens, St. John’s; E. Massie, and 0. J. Tancock, Wad- 
ham ; E. Hawkins, Scholar of Pembroke ; R. P . Mallet, 
G. M. Dowdeswell, C. Le Hardy, and 8. Nicholls, Pem- 
broke; F. H. Romney, G. W. Kershaw, J. Palmer, 
J. Steward, W. N. Skillicorne, and S. H. Field, Wor- 
cester; R. W. Goodenough, Student of Christ Church ; 
G. Palmer, KF. Conroy, O. B. Cole, and J.R. Drake, 
Christ Church; C. Cheyne, Lincoln; J. Marriott, and 
H. Stephens, Uriel; F. Sturmer, E. D. Denton, aud 
M. Dand, Queen’s College. 








CamsBrivGe, June 11.—Sir William Browne’s three 
gold medals for the present year were yesterday award- 
ed as follows: 

Greek Ode: James Hildyard, Christ Coll. 

Latin Ode; Charles Rann Kennedy, Trinity Coll. 

Epigrams: Wm. Fitzherbert, Queen’s Coll. 

The following are the respective subjects: Greck 
Ode, “ liyssi Laus;” Latin Ode, “ Cume;” Greek 
E:pigram, ** A’grescit medendo ;” Latin Epigram, ‘* Spa- 
tiis inclusus iniquis.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. T. S. Green, M.A. was elected 
a Foundation Fellow of Christ College. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming-—We are glad to hear that the long 
expected second volume of the ‘“‘ Remains of Ancient 
Sculpture,’ published by the Dillettanti Society, is 
nearly ready. ‘the letter-press is by Mr. Christie and 
Mr. R. Westmacott, the former taking the history of the 
art to the time of the Medicis; and the sculptor, the 
more recent period. —'The plates are finished. 

A translation of the work of Dr. Julius, of Berlin, 
**On Prisons,” which bas excited so much attention in 
Germany, is announced for publication at Paris. The 
“« Penal Code” of the Baron Strombech, is also promised 
in translation. The two works of Mr. Charles Lucas, 
on Penal Laws, and Penitentiaries, are shortly to appear 
in a German dress at Berlin and Leipsic. 

Just Subscribed.—Cambridge in the Long Vacation, 
poetically described by Christopher Twigum, F.S.S. 
18mo.— Manners and Customs of the Modern Kgyptiaus, 
by the late J. L. Burckhardt, dto. 1/. 5s.—Tales of a 
Tar, by the Author of The Naval Sketch-Book.—Travels 
through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt, by the late 
James Webster, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. plates.--Encyclopxedia 
Britannica, Part 3, 6s.—The Sailor Boy, or, The Ad- 
miral’s Protege, 4 vols, 1/. 4s.—Four Years in the West 
Indies, Svo.— Burke’s Official Kalendar for 1830, neatly 
bound, 10s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Nearly Ready.—Vacket-Boats off Calais, from a 
Drawing by J. W. M. Turner, R.A.—Garden of Boc- 
cacio, Ditto.—Westall’s Great Britain, No. 27.—Por- 
trait of Burns, from a Painting by Taylor, and engraved 
by Horsburgh.— Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, Part 3.—Cardinal Gonsalvi, engraved by G. 
Lewis, from the Picture by Sir T. Lawrence. 

Just Published.—Portrait of Master Stewart, painted 
by M‘Naghten, engraved by Porter.—Ward’s Views in 
Mexico.—The Fair Penitent, drawn and engraved by 
Pidding. 


Weekly Meteorological Journal. 


Days of | Thermom. —") Winds. | Weather. 














W.xMon. | A.M. P.M. Noon. 

Th. 3) 54 54 | 29.50 E. to 8S. Rain. 
Fr. 4,49 50 | 29.45 Ss. Rain, v.M. 
Sat. 5) 56 52)! 29.70 Var. Cloudy. 
Sun. 6 64 60 | 29.30 S.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 7| 64 G61, 29.75 |S.W.toW.|Rain, a.m. 
Tues. 8 56 56 29.70 | Ww. Cloudy. 
Wed. 9 49 50 29.90 E Rain. 











‘Temperature registered at 9 A.M 

Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrus, Cymoid-cirrostratus, 
and Cumulus. 
Mean temperature, 58—atmospheric pressure, 29.67. 
Nights and mornings for the most part rainy. 
Astronomical Observations. 

Venus farthest from the Sun on Friday. 
Moon and Jupiter in conj. at 12h. 20m. on Tuesday. 
Saturn’s geocentric long. on Wed. 14° 4’ in Leo. 





Jupiter’s _ _ 15° 57’ in Capr. 
Venus’s _ _ _ 3° 44 in Taurus, 
Sun’s _ 68° 4’ inGemini. 


Length of day on Wed. 16h. 26m. ;_ incr. 8h. 42m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance .000678. 


The last week’s Register having been accidentally 
omitted, the abstract is here added, to complete the 
series : 

Mean temperature of last week, 57°.—Mean atmo- 
spheric pressure, 29.45.—Prevailing Winds, 8. W.— 
Prevailing Clouds, Cirrostratus, Cumulus. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Romney, ex- 
pressing an opinion that the picture, among the works 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, of which we mentioned the 
anecdote, in our review of that exhibition, was painted 
by his father. We think Mr. Romney cannot have 
read the article attentively. We referred to a portrait 
of Miss, not Mrs. Siddons. If he does not think this 
conclusive, we shall be most happy to hear from him 
again, and will publish his letter with pleasure. 

The work sent by G. Y. H., has been too long pub- 
lished to be now reviewed. If he desire to try his hand 
again, let him send us some specimens. 

In consequence of the very distinguished patronage this Journal 
has received from the Public since the commencement of the 
New Series, the Proprietors have determined to insert ad/ Adver- 
tisements in tuture in the Stampxp Edition, as well as the Un- 
STAMPED; but no increase of charge beyond the additional Duty 
of 38. 6d. on each Advertisement will be made. They have also 
OPBNED AN Orrvice for the transaction of all business connected 
with the Publication; and the Proprietors hope that the arrange- 
ments now making will render their Journal still more worthy of 
public favour, . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘A PRROVE :D PA AMIT, Y “MEDICINES, 


BUTLER and Co. eae po tie corner of St. Paul’s; 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street ; 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Coe kspur- street; 
w indus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; Cualk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odling, 159, Borough. 
DR. JAMES’S FEVER POW DER—is universally 
approved by the Profes-ion and the Public, and is administered 
with equal success iu Fever, Tnflammatory D) 
Pleurisy, Sore Throats, Rheumatism, 
c atarrhs, &ec. it is generally found to check their progress, or 
shorten their duration. In Packets, at 2s. 9d. and 24s. 

DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—As a mild 
and eflectual remedy in all those affections which ha “es their 
origin in a morbid action of the Liver and Biliary Organs 
namely, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head sgn Platulet ey 
Heartburn, yang shape) h &e. these Pills (ach h do not contain 
mercury in any shape) have met with more general approval 
than any other medicine ; they are found and acknowledged to be 
a  cneat nvalaatile medicine in tropical climates. 

6d., 11s., and 22s, 

“TOW ERS’ FLUID EXTRACT of BARK.—In the 
Fluid Extract of Bark are combined the fine and essential quali- 
ties of the purest Peraviar » viz. the Quinine, Cinchouine, 
and valuable astringent pr oh in a concentrated state ; it thus 
atiords the readiest means aring Bark Draughts of any 
strength with the utmost facility. In Bottles, at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 


nd Ils, 

FOTHERGILL’S NERVOUS DROPS—are much 
used by those who are afflicted with Nervous Affections; such as 
Lowness of Spirits, Fainting Fits, Hysterical aud Spasmedic Dis- 
eases, Debility and I ation of the System, and are highly ex- 
tolled by those who have had recourse to them. In Bottles, at 


4s. tid., 118, a2 22s 
CK S PILLS for G RAVEL, STONE, &c.— 


ate been long approv for the reliefof affections 





ases, Measies, 
given in Colds, 

















In Boxes, at 
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ains of the Back and Loins 
pn ny ; these affections ; they allay the pain, neutralize 
the ac ‘a whie h is the means of forming the conere tion, and wo 














failed. 2s. Od. 

BUTL ER’ s° IMPROV ‘D “DAFFY’S E LIXIR. — 
‘This preparation (made witn the finest Brandy) will be found 
much superior to any other. Purchasers are requested to ask 
tor ‘ Butier’s Dafiy’s Elixir,’ and to observe their name on the 
Government Stamp. In half-pint Bottles, at 2s. 9d. 

TOWERS’ SOLUTION of CAMPHOR.—The So- 
lation of Camphor is an elegant preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by which pure Cam- 
puor may be given in the tluid form of a Draught or Julep. It 
thus produces refreshing sleep, eases pain, calms the system, 
removes recent colds, and may often be given with efiect where 
opiates wholly fail. In Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Its. 
SENCE for TOOTH and EAR-ACHE 
of such extreme service in relieving Tooth and 
Ear-ache, that it has been commented upon most favourably in 
several Medical Journals. [t affords instantaneous relief, and 
generally prevents any recurrence of pain. In Bottles, at Ise i}d. 
aud 














,PARATION 
SOLD BY 

BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street; 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; og 47, Minories ; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odting, 159, B 

COOLING APERIE “POWDERS. — These 
Powders produce an Effervescing Draught extremely refreshing 
and grateful to the palate, as well as at tl mild 2 
cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to re 1H 
burn, and Nause a, and counteract Acidity in the Stor 
preparation will obviate the necessity of having recourse to 
Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other strong and nauseous medicines, 
—_ h often debilitate the system wil wing the desired 

‘flects. When taken after too free an indulgence in the luxuries 
of the table, particularly after too much oe iy usual disagree- 
able eflects are prevented. In Boxes, at 2 

THE VEGETABLE. TOOTH-POW DER. — This 
Dentifrice has so long been in general use, and an appendage to 
the fashionabie toilet, that it is almost unnecessary to ofler any 
further ree endation in favour it. Compos f Vegetables, 
without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious ingredient 
whatever, it is free from the usual objections so justly formed 
against the use of other Dentifrices. Hs detersive power is just 
sufficient to remove those destruc tive parti which adhere to 
the Gums and the interstices of the h; aud if used regularly, 
by gee serve them in a sound state even to old age, In Boxes, 


at 2s 

PLU ID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA (simple 
and compound,) for making the Decoction asit may be required, 
nuer superior to that generally used. A dessert-spoontul 
ke half a piut of the Decoction. It is used as an alterative 
in Scrofuia, Scurvy, Secondary Symptonis, and other Cutaneous 
Diseases, and as a re se 4 for the improper use of mercury. In 
Bottles, at 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., and 20. 

COMPOUND ESSENCE of CUBEBS., a his pre- 


paration is a strong Essence of the Cabebs, in ¢ with 
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NENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY 
(to be established by Act of Parliament), for providing 
Piaces of Interment secure from violation, inoffensive to public 
health and decency, and ornamental to the Metropolis. 
Capital, £200,000, in Shares of £25 each. 

Shares may be obtained of Messrs. Snow, Paul and Paul, 
bankers, Temple-bar without, on payment of 2/. 10s. per share, 
on account of the 

PROVISIONAL TRUSTEE 
Lord Viscount Milton Andrew Spottiswoode, Esc 
Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. George Frederick Carder 

An eligible site for a General Cemetery having offered itself, 
the public are now invited to join in this great national improve- 
ment. 

The grounds will be laid out and Pi anted after the manner of 
the celebrated Cemetery of Pére-la ise, surrounded with an 
ornamental inclosure of sufficient he ight, and so watched and 
guarded as to prevent the poss ility of the sone hres within be- 
ing violated or disturbed. ‘Within this ; 
bodie s, and individuals, may obtain ground for interment, with 
liberty to erect mausoleums or monuments, after their own de- 
signs. Vaults and catacombs will also be constracted for gene- 
ral use. 

A register of the death, age, and description of each individual 
interred, and of the situation ‘of every monument, will be kept, 
and be open to ivspection in the same manner as the registers 
of parishes. 

Original subscribers will be entitled to the privilege of re- 
moving their relatives from other places of interment, at reduced 
fees, 



























Calculating on ‘a small proportion of the annual interments 
(40,099), there can be no doubt of an auiple return for the capital 
invested. 

Ata PUBLIC MEE TING, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Wednesday the 9th of June, to consider the bestime of re- 
lieving the Metropolis trom the inconveniences arising from the 
present system of Interment of the Dead, at which upwards of 
300 persons Were present. 

Lord Viscount MILTON, in the Chair, 
the following Resolutions were agreed to :— 











It was moved by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and seeonded by 
he Rev. James Harris, 

1. That interment within. the Metropolis. is highly objection- 
able, leading to consequences injurious to health, and otieusive 
todecenc y. 

It was moved by Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
by Sir Robert Pric 

2. That the most effectual way of remedying the evil is, by the 
establishment of spacious Cemeteries Without the limits of the 
town, Which, while they conduce to public health, may be ren- 
dered in a high degree ornamental to the metropolis. 
it was moved by Sir J. > Paul, and seconded by J. T. Barber 
eaumont, Esq., 

3. That in establishing ae Ce! it is advisable to avoid 
every expense that may tend to increase the cost of intermeuts. 
It was moved by G. F, Ope, & Esq., and seconded by Lord 

Radstock, 


M.P., and seconded 









4. That this meeting approves of the principles upon which the 
General Ceme Company has been formed, and recommends 
to all who fee interest in the public welfare, and in the im- 
provement of public taste, to join them in promoting this impor- 
tant object. 





It was resolved unanimously : 

5. That this meeting approves of the resolution of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the General Cemetery Company, to the 
effect that no shares of the Company sh « transferable until 
three-fifths of the amount shali have paid up. That the 
thanks of this mee oe be “ogg to Lord Viscount M ilton, for his 
age conduct ip 

. B. BOW M AN, cretary, 18, Milk-street, Cheapside. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be had as above; 

and of G, F, Carden, ie 3, loner Temple-lane. 
































WATCHES, 
“UPERTOR LONDON-MADE and WAR- 
RANTED, 
£. s.d. 
Small Silver Watch, sound, strong movement 0 
itto ditto, in Hunting Cases ...... 0 


Gentiemen’s double-bottomed Silver Watche y 
jewelled movemeuts, hard enamel dial, hand to mark 
the seconds, cases either engine-turned or pla 

Ditto, in Hunting Cases 

Patent detached Lever W 
hand to mark the seconds, ca 
holes, with either gl ss ove: r d 

Ditto, in Gold Cases, jewelled it 

Ladies’ Gold Watches, very tine so ete ed 

Ditto, with chased gold dial 

a Wate hes, cares 





ecca 


Sy 
cvcccccce- e016 16 0 
Every Watch warranted for twelve montl Orders from the 
Cow » enelosi amount, punctually attended to, aud the 
Watches exchanged if not approved, 

THOMAS SAVORY, Wate h- emer gy | No. 54, Cornhill, 
(three doors from Grae echur reet,) London, 
Second-liand Watches pascheoud in exchange, 

















neredients, whie h, whilst equally mild and innoxious to 

itution, have been found by experience materially t 
crease the known efficacy of the Cubebs, It is r 
deutly recommended for those aflectious aris : 
the Kidneys, Bladder, Xe., and that class of Diseases ge lly in 
which the use of the Cubebs has been found so service obie. In 
Bottles, at 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 20s, 

QU iNINE LOZENGES, for relieving Heartbum, 
Flatulence, Indigestion, Nausea, Loss of Appetite, Wate:brash, 
Xc. and giving Tone to the Stomach. In Boxes, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. 

ACIDULATED CAYENNE L OZE GES, 
Habitual Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Relaxation of the Uvula, 
alsoa ——s Stunulus in Fatigue, Field Sports, &e. lu 
at 2s. and 4 

CAJEPUT. OPODELDOC, (preferable to that in 
common use,) used with much success in cases of Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, &c. In Bortles, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s, 9d. 

PECTORAL ELIXIR, strongly recommended in 
Colds, habitual Coughs, Asthmatic Afiections, &c. tn Bottles, at 
1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 

*»* The above Preparations, when genuine, will have the 
Name and Address of ‘Burier, Chemist, C ‘heapside,’ attached 
to them.—Ferticular attention to this caution is requested, 


















Literature, re, Arts, &e. 
NDREWS’S PUBLIC LIBRARY, 167, 


NEW BOND-STREET. ‘The Proprietor begs to acquaint 
Subscribers, that the logue of the rary is Low 
ready, and will be forwarded tot yn and country, im- 
mediately on application, fa printin atalozue, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to add a variety of valuable and usefut 
works; the entire Library bas also undergone a careful exami- 

n the greater part rebound; and it will be found to 
ost valuable and standard works in British 
ature, nearly every work of any interest that 
has been published within Ge last teu years; the whole forming 
a collection, which for exient, valuc, and the care with which it 
hax been formed equal to any similar establishment. The Pro- 
prietor begs to assure his Subscribers and the Public, that not- 
withstauding the increasing expense and multiplicity of the new 
Publications, the same liberality in their supply which has cha- 
racterized his establishment, and to which he attributes the large 
share of public patronage with which he has been honoured, will 
still be adhered to ; and he hopes, by every exertion in his power 
to meet the wishes of his Subscribers, to merit a continuation of 

support. 






























NEW PUBLICATIONS 
2d edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait from Titian’s Painting 


in the Louvre, price 28s. 
THE LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST. 
By JAMES BACON, Esq. 
Pr A most full and animated account of Francis.”—Literary 
city will not be found unworthy of being classed — the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the bth.” —Tim 
By Leitch 





The Game of Life; a Novel. 
Ritchie. 2 vols, 18s. 
“ True and graphic pictures from actual life, exhibited with 
startling fidelity. e recommend § The Game of Life’ to all who 
are interested, playing, or studying it.’—Literary Gazette. 
- The Family Cabinet Atlas. Part I. at 
id. each Plate, plain, or finely coloured, 1}d. additional; to be 
completed in 12 Mouthly Parts. 
4. Tales of the Five Senses; illustrative of 
their Mechanism, Uses, and Government, Edited by the Author 
of § The Collegians,’Ac. 10s. 6d. 





5. The Lost Heir; a} Novel. In3 vols. 
** 4 powerfully-written story.”—Courier. 
6. The Romance of History. New Series. 


3 vols. 

7. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy. 
2 vols. 16s. 

8. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 


Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Preparing for Publication, 
THE EDIN —— ‘CABINET LIBRARY 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISC ‘OV i LY ant ADVENTURE; 


BIOGRAPHY; HISTORY ; and POLITE LITERA. 
TURE, 


The present age is honourably distinguished from all that borg, 








gone e it, by the avidity 1 
useful knowled, ge, and by the successful efforts made to diffuse 
such knowledge among all classes of the community. The eleva- 
tion which these pursuits coufer on the haman ec haracter, and the 
inexhaustible sources of refined pleasure which they open, justify 
us in regarding this new impulse given to the public mind as 
ot of the most effectual means of promoting the improvement 
of society. 








meet this increasing demand for information, several exten- 
sive and useful series of works are now in course of public ation. 
Of the value of these the Editors of THe Epineurcu Cainer 
Lienany are fully aware; but it has appeared to them, that 
—. oe ig of a character not less select aud aturactis e, may 
sti ded. 


It will be generally admitted, that the best foundation of useful 
knowledge is laid in an extensive acquaintance with the realities 
of nature and of human life. Works of fiction, while they tend 
to exalt the imagination and refine the taste, may also betray the 
youthful mind into error, unless the impressions they make are 
corrected by a eareful survey of the scenes and events of real 
existence. The representations, too, of the aspects of wvents the 
vicissitudes of human life, and the varied features of h ach 
racter, afford not iastraction merely, but an exhaustless store of 
solid and rational entertainment. 


The works, then, composing this series will be chiefly such as 
exhibit, under their real for m, man and the objects by which he 
is surrounded »—especially in his domestic and social nature, amid 
scenes and oce upations analagous to those which engag e the great 
body of mankind, Such themes, it is conceived, will be more 
generally instructive than those which portray man only in that 
lofty sphere where he acts under the almost perpetual sway of 
policy and ambition. Among the subjects which the undertaking 
will embrace, it may be found peculiarly interesting to trace the 
career of those adventurers who first (raversed the expanse of 
stormy oceans, and penetrated into the interior of barbarous 
kingdoms. = following the progress of Discovery, a view will 
also be obtained, not only of the form and structure of the gl 
but of can is mest splendid in the objects both of nature and 
of art. Certain portions of this Library will trace the leading 
changes and revolutions through which the nations of the modern 
world have passed, with their present moral and social ¢ ee 
—present the instructors and benefactors of mankind as 
move in their private circles,—and mark the steps by whic nt the 
sciences and arts that improve and refine human nature have 
arrived at their present stage of advancement. 

Other subjects, in accordance with the general scope and tenor 
of the series, will be occasionally introduced, 


Such r , out of varied and costly materials 
a have been accumulating for ages, it is intended to form a 

Cabinet Library, comprising ail that is valuable in those branches 
of knowledge which most happily combine amusement with in- 
struction, The utmost care will be taken, not only to exclude 
whatever can have an injurious influence on the youthful mind 
but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen the best and 
most salutary impressions. 

Every distinct subject will be comprehended in one volume, or 
at mos two v es, Which may nom either a portion of ‘the 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be em- 
bellished with numerous and appropriate Engravings by the most 
celebrated Artists. 

Several of the works have been in preparation for a consider- 
able time, and will be published at short intervals; but as it is the 

og object of the Editors to have each subj mpleted with 
and deliberation, they are unwilling to 


themselves to the mechanical necessity of a mouthly pe- 
riodical issue. 











































































The entire series: will be the production of authors of emir 
who have acquired celebrity by former lab« their respective 
departments, and whose naw as they apy in snecession, 
will afford the surest guarantee to the public for the satisfac tory 
manner in which the subjects will be treated, 

The Eptnevxcu Caninet Liprary will be printed uniformly 
with the beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels vow in course 
of publication ; and from its size, may be bound up as a conmpa- 
nion to that work, and to Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cye “inpeadis. 
Notwithstanding the very great expense at which this Library 
must be broug' » the Publishers, contident of extensive su 
port, offer each volume at the moderate price of Five Shillings, tn 
cloth boards, 


Ediuburgh ;_Oliverand Boyd ;~London ; Simpkin and Marshall, . 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








at ‘HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
NTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at the Gallery, Pall 
Mall Fac ‘WILL CLOSE. for the present Season, on Saturday 
the 26th instant. Open from Nine till Seven. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


EAST INDIES.—PANORAMA OF CALCUTTA. 


OW OPEN, at the PANORAMA, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, a superb VIEW of CALC UTTA, 
embracing nearly the whole of ‘the Public Buildings, the River 
OOGHLY covered with Vessels and Boats, and every object of 
interest. The View (taken from the gtr maana “during the 
Celebration of a Hinpoo Frsrivat) is e by several 
thousand Figures, illustratin, oe peal Ml: nee ‘Customs, 
D yom, | Xe, of the Natives,—The VIEW of SYDNEY is Open.— 
VIEWS of PARIS andCONSTANTINOPLE are Exhibiting at the 
PANORAMA, STRAND, The latter View will shortly Close. 














On Saturday, the 19th instant, will be published, in 8vo. 12s. 


ONVERSATIONS on RELIGION, with 
LORD BYRON and others. Held in Cephalonia, a short 
time previous to his Lordship’s Death. 
By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 
Of H.M. Medical Staff. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alvemarle-street. 





TUE LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 
This day, 2 vols. 4to. with a Portrait and other Plates, 
price 3l. 13s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER. With 


Selections from his Correspondence, and from his unpub- 
lished W orks. i 
By His WIDOW. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
A New Edition of Bishop Heber’s Journal. 


3 vols, SVO, 365. 





* CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF 
BURCKHARDT.” 
On this day will be published, in 4to. 25s. 
ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
MODERN EGYPTIANS, illustrated from their Prover- 
bial Sayings current at Cairo. 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 


Published by the authority of the Association for Promoting the 
iscovery of the Lnterior of Africa. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
§ This day is published, illustrated with eight Engravings, 5s. 


1. a. —_o of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
ol, HL. of LIVES of the most Eminent 
BRITISH PAIN’ Tens, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





2. Family Library. Juvenile Series. No. I. 
(which has been long in prep ) will be published on the 
Ist of i 


3. Family Dramatists. No. IL., containing 
the PLAYS of FORD, Vol. I., will be published in a few days. 


NEW WORKS just published by Mr. MURRAY, 

1. The Law of Population. By Michael 
Thomas Sadler, M.P, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 

2. Ireland, and its Economy ; being the result 
of Observations made in a Tour through the Country in the Au- 
tumn of 1829, By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Post ‘8vo. 85. 6d. 

3. Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews, Post 6vo, 8s, 6d. 

4. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 


Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons atSchool or College. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


5. Conversations with Lord Byron on Re- 
ligion. By the late James Kennedy, M.D, of H.B.M. Medical 
Staff, s8vo. 

6. The Life of Bishop Heber. By his Widow. 


2 vols, 4to. 





Published this day, Part 111. price 6s. or the first Half Volume, 
rice los, of a new, greatly improved, aud cheap edition, of 


Phe 
NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, with 
Preliminary Dissertations by SirJAMES MAC KINTOSH, 
and Protessors SUEWART, PLAYFAIR, and LESLIL be 
completed iu 20 Volumes dio. With a new set of Engravings on 
Steel, 








Edited by Professor NAPIER. 

In this edition the Suppl t will be incor ted. 
Article will be thoroughly revised, and what is antiquated orini- 

riect superseded by new and more complete Treatises, ‘The 
Baitor will receive the of many additional Contributors 
ot the aap celebrity in Science and ‘Literature, at the same 
ti will have the eo tee of those eminent individuals 
by whose the late Suy attained so high a 

ae iy 














these may be enumerated Sir Walter Scott, Barrow, 

Pp ‘Walthus, Sumner, lvory, Wallace, Greville, W lately, &e. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Hamulton, Adams, and Co., a 
Jennings and Chaplin, London ; and John Cumming, Dublin, 





DR. JOHNSON ON INDIGESTION. 


A N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or 
MORBID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
as the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Irritability, Mental De spondency, Hypochondriac tea 
and many other Ailments ; with an improved Method of Tre 
ment, medicinal aud dietetic. To which are added, Observations 
on the Diseases - Regimen of Invalids, &c. 
y JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
{Physician to Mis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged. Price 6s. 6d, boards. 


Published by T. and G, UNDERWOOD, 32, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 


REVIEW of the PRINCIPLES of 
NECESSARY and CONTINGENT TRUTH, in Reference 
chiefly to the Doctrines of Hume and Reid. 
Printed for C. J. G. and F.gRIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, @ and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 











This day is published, Lerner ng printed in 4to. with a Portrait, 


ice 34. 3s.in boards, 
HE LIFE of RICH. ARD BENTLEY, D.D. 


Master of Trinity Coilege, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
inthe University of Cambridge: with an VAccountof his W ritings, 
and Anecdotes of many distinguished Characters during the Period 
in which he flourish 

By the Very eevent JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough, 
Londen: Printed for C. J. G. aud F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Chareh-yard, aud Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge. 





This day is published, in 4 large volumes, 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in 
“boards, the 2d edition, revised and corrected, of 


A NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 

and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and PROPHECY: in 

which their Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, 

and vindicated, upon Scriptural and Seientitic Principles; tend- 

ing to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of preeeding 

Systems, and to obviate tie Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and Latidels, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HALEs, D.D, 

Rector of Killesandra, in Lretand; and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Dublin. 

London: Printed for C. J. G. and F. oa Seema St. Paul’s 

Church-yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 9s. in boards, dedicated, by 
permission, to his Grace, the Lord Primate of Ireland, 


PASTORALIA ; ; a MANUAL of HELPS 
for the PAROCHIAL CLERGY: containing a Scriptural 
View of the Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the Cle ry 
—Scheme of Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books 
for the Use of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St, John’s Coliege, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
London: Printed for C, J. G. and F, RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s 
Chureh-yard, and Watertoo-place, Pail Mall. 








DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to Jan. 1, 1830. 


Just published, in 2 volumes, 12mo. price 14. 8s. boards, with the 
Arnis elegantly engraved, the isth edition of 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Printed for Rivingtons; Egerton; Clarkes; Longman and Co.; 
Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. M. Ric hardson; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; Booth; Booker ; Bagster ; Matehards; Hamilton and Co.; 
Parviry and’ Co. 3 Se holey; Pickering; Lloyds; Hodgson ; 

FE an; aud 








Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 


Debrett’s Baronetage; new edition, (Sept. 
1828.) In2 volumes, price Met co 





This day is published, in 4 — aaa 8vo. price 3. 6s. in 


HE HISTORY of “the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the Reigns of 
Henry VHIL., Edward V1., Queens Mary ‘and Euizabeth. 


By the Rev. HENRY SOAME “ig M.A, 
Rector of Shelley, Essex 


Printed for C. J. G. and F. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Church 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
An Abridgment of the same Work, by the 
Author, for the use of Schools. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, or 
6s. bound. 


BURKE’S WORKS, COMPLETE, WITH GENERAL 
INDEX. 
This day is published, in 16 volumes &vo. price Gl. 17s. in boards, 
TPHE WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE, 
Printed for C, J. G. and F. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Chureh- 
yard, aud Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


A few copies may be had on Royal Paper, price 91. 12s. in boards ; 
also, several of the latter Volumes, in Demy and Royal svo. and 
Ato. to complete Sets. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
MEM of the Rev. THOMAS LLOY D, 


M.A. late Vicar of Lois-W eedon, North i , and 


On the Ist of July, embellished with Plates, &c. 
(To be continued Monthiy,) 
HE 


JUVENILE LIBRARY, 
eihgntaining the LIVES of REMARKABLE YOUTH of both 


This Work will be condacted by Wiiiiam Jernan, Esq. the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette, with whom a number of Authors 
of high character are associated, toillustrate, in the course of this 
Congas ation, those various brane! hes of polite Literature and popu- 
ar Instruction in which their respective talents have already ob- 
tained public weight and celebrity. 

COLBURN and BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Sixth Number of the Family Classical 
Library ; containing Beloe’s Translation of Herodotus. 





This day is published, Part II. royal 8vo. 4s., of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
4 WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 
Messts. Barrett, Messrs, 5. Prout 
Brockedon, R. R. Reinagle, R.A, 
W. Daniel, R.A. Robson, 
De swint, T. Stothard, R.A, 
. Fielding, Stanfield, 
5. D. Harding, w. Westall, A.R.A. 
Engraved iu the mest finished style by W. and E. Finden. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; and John Andrews, New Bond-street, 
*4* A few Proofs, royal 4to. on India paper, 7s. per Part. 
7 The y are such Prints as have adorned the most finished of 
the Annuals, aud we rejoice to see them addressed to the works 
of our gre: at’ Nove list.”"—Literary Gazette, April 10. 


Part III. will be published July 1. 








NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Mesers. COLBURN and BENTLEY, New 
surlington-street. 


HE UNDYING ONE, and other POEMS. 
By the Hon. Mra. NORTON, 
Authoress of the ‘Sorrows of Rosalie. 
Iu 1 vol. 8vo. 


2. Tales of a Tar. By the Author of ‘The 
Naval Sketch-Book.’ 1 vol. 


3. Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and 


Egypt. By the late James W ebster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
In2 ‘_ ovo. with plates. 


- The English at Home. By the Author of 
¢ on English in Franc e,” * The English in Italy,’ &c. 3 vols. 


5. The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck. By the 
Author of ‘ Fraukenstein,’ ‘The Last Man,’Xc. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

6. The Mussulman. By R. R. Madden, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, &c. In 3 vols, post svo. 

7. Burke’s Official Kalendar for 1830. 
Neatly bound. 10s. 6d. 

Also, nearly ready, 

8. The Oxonians; or, a New Glanceat Society. 

By Author of ‘ The Roué.? 3 vols. 


The Denounced. By the Author of ‘ Tales 
of = O'Hara Family,’ * The Nowlans,’ * The Croppy,” &c. 3 vols, 





Just published, price 14. 19. 
Dedicated, by permiaion, to me Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
ND, 


THE NOBLE. GAME of BILLI ARDS ; 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
jurope. ‘Transtated from the Freneh of the celebrated 
2 _ _M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’lafanterie in tue Service of France. 

* Here is a book on Billiards that may be expected, sooner or 
later, to produce something like a revolution in the whole style 
“ play, and consequently in the general character of the game. 

* ‘To the owners of private tables we would recommen 
this i 4 as an appendage almost as necessary to their table as a 
marhking- ‘board.’ *—Court Journal, April 30, 1830. 

“ The English player is indebted to Mr. Thurston for making 
him acquainted with @ work so much esteemed on the Continent.” 
Athenwum.— May 8, 1830. 

Loudon: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON, 
Billiard ‘Table es 14, Catherine-street, Strand; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 




















On the — of Jnne will be published, price 1s. 
ONSTEUR MALLET; 
or, MY DAUGHI TER’S LETTER. A Comic Poem, 
By H. W. MONTAGU, 
Illustrated with s beautiful Engravings by Bonner and Walker, 
from Desigus by R. C preichabenk. 
Morris’s Firora Conspicua forms a most 
splendid volume of Sixty highly-coloared Plates. Price 2 guineas. 
Hawkins’ Instant Binder, for Music, Library 
of Useful Knowledge, Letters, &c. &c. Price 3s. upwards. 
By’s Reading-Covers, for preserving Bound 
Books during the time they are in use, 2s. Gd, upwards. 
Sportsman’ sVocal Cabinet, Vols. 1 to 4, 1s. 6d. 
each. 
T. GRIFFITHS, Wellington-street, Strand. 








formerly Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, C ‘ambridge. To 
which is annexed, An Essay on the Literary Beauties of the Scrip- 
tures, which gained the Norrisian Prize in 1784. 
By the Rev. RICHARD LLOYD, M.A. 
Rector of St. Dunstan in the West, London. 
Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- yard, 
| _—-- Pall Mall; an sold by Hatchard and Son, 





London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Pubes’. every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN £UM 
IFFICE, 7, CATHERINE SIREET, Strand: and sold by all Book- 
a and Newsvenders in Town and ‘Cou ntry.— Price 8d. 
unstamped ; } ee — 3 OF in oe Parts (ina wrapper). 


Adverti. for the Editor paid 
to ~ ye to the ice as above. ue Y» 
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